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Beowulf 33, sig 


The adjective isig used to describe Scyld Scefing’s funeral boat in 
Beowulf 33 has been variously interpreted. The literal translation 
‘icy, covered with ice,’ eloquently supported by Sievers, PBB 36. 422-6 
(1910), is widely accepted. An alternate interpretation of isig as 
‘gleaming,’ based on the use of isig to translate coruscus in Boethius 
IV, Metr. 1. 11 f., is preferred by von Schaubert, Beowulf-Kommentar 
15-6 (Paderborn, 1949'*), and by others. W. Krogmann, Anglia 
56. 438-9 (1932), after vigorously rejecting isig in the meaning of 
‘icy’ or ‘gleaming’ posits an OE doublet related to Skt. tsnati 
‘hastens’ and Lat. ira ‘wrath’ with the meaning ‘eager, rushing 
forward.’ Other scholars have proposed emendations of the manu- 
script; W. J. Sedgefield, Beowulf 104 (Manchester, 1935) tentatively 
proposed drig ‘water-splashed’; L. M. Hollander, MLN 32. 246-7 
(1917) proposed ifig ‘splendid.’ Although there are no grounds in 
the manuscript for suggesting a scribal error, the literal meaning 
‘icy’ seems inadequate. I suggest that the Beowulf poet used the 
word isig, but that it had connotations for him which the prosaic 
‘icy’ lacks. 

One further instance of isig is attested in OF, Bl. H. 209.35: on 
Sem clife hangodan on Swm isgean bearwum manige swearte saula 
be heora handum gebundne. ‘On that cliff were hanging in those 
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icy groves many black souls, bound by their hands.’ The compound 
eall-isig is also found in the translation of Boethius: he [Saturnus] 
is se cealda eall isig tungel. ‘He is the cold, all-icy star.’ These 
passages have the basic meaning of lack of heat, but in them is a 
reference to mourning and death, especially in the homily. It is with 
this connotation that the word may have been used of Scyld’s ship, 
especially since is ‘ice’ had such connotations for Germanic speakers. 

Our most pertinent earlier evidence is the use of the t-rune. It was 
named is ‘ice.’ With the ‘ hail ’-rune it was used to threaten the dead 
and to keep them from returning as ghosts; see W. Krause, Runenin- 
schriften im dlteren Futhark 6 (Halle, 1937). In discussing the 
Nordhuglen runic inscription Krause further says, 76, that the ‘ ice ’- 
rune was probably the rune of the cold goddess of death, Hel. 

I suggest therefore that the Beowulf poet used dtfis to indicate 
that Scyld’s ship was equipped for its voyage, or in the words of 
Sievers eager to set out; isig to indicate that it had also been dedicated 
through appropriate rites for its funereal function. Lines 32-3 are 
difficult to translate simply, but the following makes an attempt to 
reproduce what the poet said: 
pér et h¥de stid hringedstefna 
Isig ond itfis, ebelinges fer; 


There in the harbor the vessel with the ringed prow was waiting, 
magically prepared and readied for the voyage, the ship of the 
noble king. 


The University of Texas W. P. LEHMANN 


‘Nou goth Sonne vnder wod”’ 


Nou goth sonne vnder wod,— 

me reweth, marie, bi faire Rode. 
Nou gop sonne vnder tre,— 

me rewep, marie, pi sone and pe. 


The author of “ Nou goth Sonne vnder wod ”* has taken a simple, 
surface emotion aroused by the Crucifixion and has made it profound, 
partially by use of symbol, partially by the sensuous details of the 


Text in Hnglish Lyrics of the XIIIth Century, ed. Carleton Brown (Oxford, 
1932), p. 1. 
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setting, partially by a contrast in space and time between lines 3-4 
and 1-2, and partially by the use of the sound value of incremental 
repetition. Commentators have already spoken of some of these points, 
but in general they have not placed sufficient emphasis on the sym- 
bolic value of the sun image and have not seen the poem in proper 
relation to its sources, especially Canticles i.5 and its traditional 
interpretation. 

The poem consists of two succeeding scenes, which the poet has 
intensified by limiting them spatially and temporally in themselves, 
and by contrasting them spatially and temporally. The first scene, 
in lines 1-2, is seen close up: the sun sinks behind a part of the cross— 
possibly an arm, as George Kane suggests—? while Mary keeps her 
lonely vigil. The poet’s use of grammatical coordination suggests a 
relationship in thought between the sun’s setting and his own regret 
for Mary’s complexion: the red of the sunset is reflected in Mary’s 
face, and for this marring of the Virgin’s beauty the poet grieves. 
I agree with Brown that this line depends upon the clause from Cant. 
i.5, “quia decoloravit me sol” (p. 166), and I see no suggestion, as 
does John Cutler, that Mary has been sunburnt from her long vigil 
“beside the dying Christ, heedless of the sun’s rays which have burned 
her face.” * The discoloration comes rather from the red of the sunset ; 
here the poet has parted from his source. Nor do I agree with Kane 
that line 2 is “ half impertinent, secular . . . scarcely pious; it is the 
poet’s perennial regret for beauty destroyed ” (p. 140). The line is 
in perfect keeping with the emotional emphasis of what becomes the 
Franciscan school of piety, which transferred human emotion to sacred 
subjects. I find line 2 close to, but more specific and profound than, 
the author of the “ Stabat Mater Dolorosa ”: 


Quis est homo qui non fleret 
Matrem Christi si videret 
In tanto supplicio? 

Quis non posset contristari 
Christi Matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio? 


There is a further emotional appeal in the setting of the sun, which 
I would relate to the traditional comparison of grief to night, as well 
as the suggestion of “a long day of immeasurable unhappiness ” 


* Middle English Literature (London, 1951), p. 140. 
*“Nou Goth Sonne Vnder Wod,” Ezplicator, 1v (1945), item 7. 
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(Kane, p. 140). I would compare the following lines from an English 
version of the “ Stabat iuxta Christi Crucem” which pun on Matt, 
xxvii. 45: 
be brithe day went in-to nith 
po ihesu crist pin herte lith 

was iqueint with pine and wo.‘ 


In the final two lines our poet presents a second scene, which con- 
trasts spatially and temporally with the first. The opening word nou 
indicates a lapse of time—the sun has almost set—and this intensifies 
the emotion of the poem. In this second scene the poet has expanded 
his picture: we see at a distance the entire cross with Jesus transfixed, 
Mary beside it, and the sun disappearing behind it. This expansion 
also intensifies the Mother-Son relationship. 

Symbolically, the sun is Christ; it is a commonplace symbol of 
divinity. In fact, two copyists read the image only as Son: a garbled 
version in Harley 1121 reads: “ Now goth godes son vnder wode,” 
and Sloane 2275 reads: “ Now gose pi son undur wode ... Now 
gose pi son undur tre.” *® Furthermore, the chief source of the poem, 
Cant. i.5 with its attendant verse i.4, was interpreted by Philippe 
of Harvengt and John Halgrinus as meaning that Mary was over- 
come by sorrow at seeing her Son on the cross and shared her Son’s 
ignominy.® Philippe discusses Mary’s sufferings, and in addition to 
pointing out the human relationship, tells us that part of the Mother’s 
suffering arose from her knowledge that it is the Son of God Himself 
Whom the scoffers are crucifying: 


Nigra est igitur virgo, cum sentit molestiis temporalibus se affligi, cum eum 
quem genuit videt ab irrisoribus crucifigi; et quem novit spiritibus angelicis 


‘Lines 10-12, printed in Brown, p. 83—C. G. Thayer in “ Nou Goth Sonne 
Under Wod,” Eeplicator, xt (1953), item 25, suggests a pun in our poem on 
rode (line 2), meaning both complerion and cross. His difficulty is to explain 
the epithet faire as applied to the latter meaning; he would make it a tra- 
ditional epithet, comparing the description of the cross in the OE Dream 
of the Rood. This is an unacceptable parallel because in the OE poem it is 
Christ’s cross, not Mary’s, and it is, moreover, bejewelled. The notion of 
Mary’s sharing Christ’s cross is familiar enough; the best English example 
I know is a passage in the Cursor Mundi beginning “ wib-outen eros. pe eros 
I bare” (line 24353). One might argue, but I believe unconvincingly, that 
the epithet faire is applied because of Mary’s role as co-Redeemer, a theo- 
logical concept which gained popularity in the 13th ¢.: for this point see 
Juniper Carol, De Coredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae (Vatican City, 
1950), p. 160. 

®Carleton Brown, A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic 
Verse (Oxford, 1916), 1, 310, 376. 

* Philippe, Patrologia Latina, ccm. 224-225; John, PL, ccvi, 84-86. 
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auctorem et Dominum interesse, in sinu Dei Patris aequali gloria Deum esse, 
in se et ex se carnem factum, potestati videt persequentium jam subesse, 
impugnatores multos, defensorem ejus neminem praesto esse. Nigra est Mater, 
cum suam carnem quam non vitio diligit, sed natura, in filio dure premi morte 
conspicit immatura, cum quidquid ille mali patitur jussu Patris, naturalis 


fundae circuitu redundat miserabiliter in cor Matris (col. 225). 


Later on, Philippe puns on sol (Mary is speaking): “ille inquam 
Sol qui respectu vultus sui cuncta reficit et decorat, sua quadam 
absentia me ad modicum decolorat ” (col. 231). John Halgrinus also 
puns on sol: “ Nigra sum, despecata, offuscata, obscurata, decolorata, 
guia decoloravit me sol moriens; decolorem me fecit sol obscuratus et 
offuscatus: de qua solis offuscatione et obscuratione dicit Isais, loquens 
de Christi passione: ‘ Non est species neque decor. . . .’ In passione 
enim in Christo non apparuit species vel decor majestatis, sed quasi 
leprosus, ob similitudinem carnis peccati reputatus est [Is. lili. 2, 4] ”; 
and again: “ Nam ideo fusca sum, quia decoloravit me sol, cui in 
passione sua ‘non fuit species neque decor. . . .’” These interpreta- 
tions are very similar to those of the passage from Ruth mentioned 
in the Digby MS (Brown, Lyrics, p. 165). They also clarify the 
structural importance of the sun image in our poem: it is Mary’s Son 
Who is dying, and just as the red of the actual sunset is reflected in 
Mary’s face, marring her beauty, so also is the death of her Son 
reflected in Mary’s face. In this way the poet underscores Mary’s 
participation in Christ’s suffering. The sun image makes us aware 
also that God Himself is dying and that the relationship between 
Mary and Jesus is not merely Mother-Son. Finally, our poet has 
happily substituted redness for the darkness in Canticles, for red is 
the color of love, so that the image of the sunset combines both the 
grief and love which Mary felt for her dying Son. 


University of Colorado STEPHEN MANNING 


Pearl 558: ‘“‘ Waning” 
In the Middle English dream-vision poem, Pearl, the maiden relates 


to the dreamer the parable of the vineyard (Matt. 20:1-16). When 
the lord of the vineyard tells the overseer to pay each worker a penny, 
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those who had labored longest objected to what seemed to them to be 
preferential treatment. Whereupon the lord replied (558) : 


Frende, no waning I wy] pe 3ete. 


In the MS the word waning actually appears as wanig. The editors 
have generally agreed, however, that the odd form is due to the inad- 
vertent omission of a stroke over the “i” and have accordingly printed 
waning. This minor emendation we can accept without objection. 
But what does the word mean? Osgood translates (1907), “ Friend, 
I would not have thee lose aught by me”; Gollancz (1921) glosses 
waning as “ diminution ”; Gordon (1953) glosses “ curtailment ” and, 
for the phrase no waning 3ete, suggests “ propose to make no curtail- 
ment (of what is due).” Thus it can be seen that all of these editors 
understand waning to be a noun (OE wanung) from the verb wane 
(OE wanian), “ grow less” or “ decrease.” 

The difficulty with this interpretation of waning appears when we 
attempt to translate the line, where waning is the object of the verb 
zete, “ grant” (late OE géatan, after ON jdta, jatta). To “ grant 
no curtailment ” seems awkward ; Gordon’s paraphrase (quoted above) 
appears to be an evasion of this, and does not solve the problem. 
Furthermore, it seems strange that in response to the laborers’ objec- 
tion about the fairness of the wages the lord would say, “I will grant 
thee no curtailment,” since neither the protesting laborers nor the 
lord himself appear to have entertained such a possibility. I would 
suggest, on the other hand, that waning represents OE wanung, 
“lamentation,” and that the line should be rendered, “ Friend, I will 
allow thee no lamentation,” that is, the lord of the vineyard will not 
recognize the validity of (ON jdta, “ to say ‘ yes’ to”) any complaint’ 
on the part of these laborers. 


1A more general sense for waning is already evident in Old English. See 
the Lindisfarne Gospels (Mark 5: 38), where wdnung translates tumultum. 
In Middle English the accusation against the owl (in Owl and Nightingale, 
311) of doing nothing but woning seems, in the context of that debate, to 
suggest “complaining ” rather than “lamentation,” though of course the two 
meanings are in any case close. Note especially, however, in Pearl, that 
“complaint ” fits exactly the poetic context. The dreamer, who has questioned 
the justice of the maiden’s status in Paradise, corresponds to the protesting 
laborers in the vineyard. Line 558, which (see below) has no actual counter- 
part in the parable, is the poet’s means of stressing this correspondence. Thus 
the lord in the poem is made to respond more directly to the dreamer’s query 
than he does in the biblical text, so as to invalidate, forcefully and directly, 
the latter’s “complaint.” The Pearl-poet is almost never given to “ padding.” 
Virtually every line, as in the present instance, provides an admirable illus- 
tration of poetic economy. 
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Two factors have, I think, led to the failure of the editors even to 
consider the above suggestion as a possibility. One is the fact that 
the Pearl-poet, in this section of the poem, is following the text of the 
gospel very closely, and the commentators have tried to make line 558 
conform to a corresponding biblical verse. But this line accords only 
in a very general way with Matt. 20: 13a: Amice, non facio tibi in- 
juriam. Yet Gollancz proposed the emendation wrang (= Vulgate 
injuriam) for wanig, while Emerson (PMLA, xxii [1927], 822) would 
take waning to mean “ injury,” and translates, “ Friend, 1 wish thee 
to get (receive) no wrong.” Thus by taking ;ete to be a form of yete 
(unusual, to say the least, in the poet’s dialect), Emerson virtually 
converts the line into a close translation of the biblical text. 

One other factor may have led to the silent rejection of OE wainung 
as the source for waning. The common Middle English form of the 
word is of course woning (e.g. Owl and Nightingale, 311), and 
Gordon points out (Pearl, p. 96) that “there is no certain case of 
the retention of [OE] a except in rhyme” in Pearl. If our word 
comes from OE wanung, therefore, it would obviously constitute an 
exception to Gordon’s statement. But why shouldn’t it be an excep- 
tion? If the poet deliberately preserves the @ in rhyme, why must it 
be true that he (or a scribe) never preserves it within a line? Gordon 
(p. lii) “ places the Pearl group in the southern Pennine region, the 
area stretching from the southern edge of the Peak district north-west 
along the Pennine chain as far as Clitheroe and upper Ribblesdale.” 
If, for the sake of argument, we place our poet at Clitheroe, he is 
standing right on the line established by Moore, Meech, and Whitehall ? 
as the a/o dividing mark for the Middle English pronunciation of 
OE ad. A stone’s throw across the Ribble River live the people who 
would say “waning.” Surely this is pressing dialect boundaries 
too far! 

If, therefore, we recognize that the poet need not always translate 
word for word when he is utilizing scriptural materials, and if we 
allow the occasional preservation without rhyme of a northern a from 
OE @ in the poem, then it seems to me that waning clearly means 
“lamentation ” or “ complaint,” as I have suggested. But as a final 
point in support of this, I would call attention to the lines following 

*“Middle English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries,” in 
Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Publications), x1m (1935), 1-60. Cf. esp. pp. 33-34 
and Map I, line A. 
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558. With an eye on the text of the parable, it is easy to see that line 
559 renders Matt. 20: 14a, and that 560 is Matt. 20:13b. Line 561, 
however, corresponds to nothing in the biblical passage: 


Quy bygynne3 bou now to prete? 


But if we keep in mind the poet’s frequent use of incremental repe- 
tition within a stanza,* then we immediately perceive that line 561 
parallels 558, and that Prete (meaning “ wrangle,” from ON praeta) 
is the poet’s harsher synonym for waning. The maiden’s retelling of 
the famous parable has served admirably to invalidate the dreamer’s 
“complaint ” against the justice of her heavenly reward. 


University of Washington DAVID C. FOWLER 


A Biblical Allusion in Troilus and Criseyde 


Line 1585 of Book IV of Troilus und Criseyde provides a striking 
instance of Chaucer’s use of word-play and Scriptural allusion to 
enrich his presentation of the lovers’ predicament. The stanza in 
which the line occurs is the next to last of ten which comprise Criseyde’s 
rejection of Troilus’ plan to run away together and her proposal that 
he let her go to the Greek camp and that he trust her to return to him 
in ten days. Having stated her case, she bids him rely on her 
reasoning: 

And forthi sle with resoun al this hete! 

Men seyn, ‘the suffrant overcomith,’ parde; 
Ek ‘ whoso wol han lief, he lief moot lete.’ 
Thus maketh vertu of necessite 

By pacience, and thynk that lord is he 

Of Fortune ay, that naught wole of hire recche; 
And she ne daunteth no wight but a wrecche.* 


In line 1585 the expression “ whoso wol han lief, he lief moot lete ” 
is treated by Criseyde as if it were proverbial, something which “ Men 
seyn.” It is considered as parallel to the traditional proverb “ the 
suffrant overcomith ” in the preceding line. Professor Root gives this 

* Note that the next line, 562, echoes 560, both of them rendering Matt. 
20: 13b. 

1The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 


1957), p. 458. All textual references, unless otherwise indicated, are to this 
edition. 
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modern English rendition: “ Whoever wishes to have a dear thing 
must give up a dear thing,” * while Professor Robinson translates it 
as “He who will have what he likes must give up what he likes 
(Robinson, p. 832).” Neither scholar, however, offers an example 
of the expression itself used elsewhere as a proverb. Instead, Pro- 
fessor Root, whom Professor Robinson follows, refers the reader to a 
proverb cited by Hazlitt from Heywood: “ Nought lay down, nought 
take up ” (Root, p. 527; Robinson, p. 832). Yet although the meaning 
of Heywood’s proverb is clearly that of Chaucer’s line as interpreted 
by the two modern editors, the modes of expression remain wholly 
unlike. 

Both scholars treat the key word, “ lief,” as a substantive use of the 
adjective (“lief ”’—dear, beloved, etc.) meaning “a dear thing.” But 
neither points out that this use of “lief” is the only one of its kind 
in Chaucer. To be sure, “lief” appears ten times (thrice in the 
Troilus) as a substantive to mean a human sweetheart, a beloved 
person, a “ darling,” but the Concordance reveals no other use in the 
Chaucer canon of “lief” as a neuter substantive.* Why the unique 
usage here? 

If the reader bears in mind Chaucer’s fondness for word-play * and 
his not infrequent use of Scriptural allusions, he may discover in line 
1585 a clear echo of an injunction attributed four times to Jesus in 
the Gospels.° To take its briefest (and first) statement (Matt. x. 39): 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it” (Underscoring mine). Even disregarding the 
great theological significance of this injunction, the mere fact of its 
fourfold occurrence in the Gospels immediately renders it most likely 
that Chaucer—and his aristocratic auditors—would have been quite 
familiar with it. The wording, “whoso wol han lief, he lief moot 
lete,” is indeed far closer to the Biblical text than to the proverb 
from Heywood. When one recalls, furthermore, that in Chaucer’s 


?The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. Robert Kilburn Root (Princeton, 
1926), p. 527. 

*See John S. P. Tatlock and Arthur G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Washington, 1927), p. 524. “ Lief” 
appears 79 times in Chaucer, 25 of which are in the T'roilus. 

‘Professor Paull F. Baum especially has called attention to the great 
frequency of puns in Chaucer. See his “ Chaucer’s Puns,” PMLA, Lxx1 (1956), 
225-246; and “ Chaucer’s Puns: A Supplementary List,” PMLA, Lxxim (1958), 
167-170. 

* Matt. x. 39, xvi. 25; Mark viii.35; Luke ix. 24. 
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day “lief” and “lyf” were homonyms, undistinguishable to his 
listening audience, the case for the allusion seems rather well-founded. 

Further, it may be urged that such an interpretation of line 1585 
considerably enhances the irony of the passage and connects it with 
a basic philosophical theme of the Troilus. The stanza is obviously 
enough charged with irony, as indeed is all of Criseyde’s speech to 
Troilus. She has already devoted two stanzas (ll. 1534-1547) to 
swearing that she will return, and now she, so notoriously and fatally 
“ slydynge of corage,” exhorts Troilus to be master of his fate. There 
is real pathos, and real comedy, in her naive misunderstanding of the 
power of Fortune. Furthermore, the audience already knows that 
Troilus is doomed to “ losse of lyf” (IV, 27), and any persuasion, 
no matter from whom, that he can master Fortune is tinged with 
tragic irony. Now to add to a stanza clearly already full of ironic 
meanings an allusion to a central Christian teaching, under the sur- 
face of a typical proverbial platitude (so dear to Criseyde and to her 
uncle), heightens the irony almost to the breaking point. 

As he does so often throughout the Troilus, Chaucer here engages 
his audience by anachronistic swearing. Thus “ parde” in line 1584 
sets up the audience for a Christian reminder, and this reminder in 
turn underscores a continuing theme in the poem. It connects the 
Proem to Book IV with the soaring conclusion to Book V through 
its ironic reminder that Troilus has not given his life to Christ, but 
to the world, the world where Fortune’s reign dictates his tragic end. 
The audience knows that Troilus is to die, for he has sought a joy 
which, by the very nature of things, is purely transitory: 


But al to litel, weylaway the whyle, 

Lasteth swich joie, ythonked be Fortune, 

That semeth trewest whan she wol bygyle, 

And kan to fooles so hire song entune, 

That she hem hent and blent, traitour commune! 

And whan a wight is from hire whiel ythrowe, 

Than laugheth she, and maketh hym the mowe. (IV, 1-7.) 


This theme recurs in the conclusion to the poem, where the poet cries 
out “Swich fyn hath false worldes brotelnesse!” (V, 1832), and 
where he calls upon “yonge, fresshe folkes” to abandon the vain 
loves of this world 


* Notice the variant readings given by Professor Root, p. 308. Apparently 
the scribes had difficulty with the homonym. 
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And loveth hym, the which that right for love 

Upon a crois, oure soules for to beye, 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene above; 

For he ny! falsen no wight, dar I seye, 

That wol his herte al holly on hym leye. (V, 1842-1846.) 


And line 1585 of Book 1V reminds the audience that he who would 
gain eternal life through Christ must lose the life of this “ false ” 
world, the life involved with perishable things, subject to the fickle 
mercies of Fortune. 


Harvard University LAWRENCE GOVE EVANS 


Marvell’s ‘“‘ Pool of Air”’ 


Although they have discussed Andrew Marvell’s Mower poems in 
varying degrees of detail, recent commentators have not yet offered 
a satisfactory elucidation of the third couplet of “ The Mower against 
Gardens.” While the first two couplets are fairly unambiguous in 
their criticism of postlapsarian man’s pursuit of the falsely contrived, 
the third couplet is problematical : 


Luxurious Man, to bring his Vice in use, 
Did after him the World seduce: 

And from the fields the Flow’rs and Plants allure, 
Where Nature was most plain and pure. 

He first enclos’d within the Gardens square 
A dead and standing pool of Air: 


It is clear that the paradigm of God’s Circle of Perfection has been 
smashed: the pejorative use of “square” is amplified in “ Upon 
Appleton House,” where the poet urges humility and restraint, leaving 
it to the overreachers to “ vainly strive t’immure / The Circle in the 
Quadrature! ” 

Yet this phrase of Marvell’s relates more strikingly to an almost 
similar one in another seminal seventeenth-century work. Henry 
Wotton, when discussing the “ Scituation ” of a house in his Llements 
of Architecture (1624), urged that it be built where the air “be not 
too grosse ... Not subiect to any foggy noysomnesse, from Fenns 


or Marshes neere adioyning . . . which were to live (as it were) in 
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a Lake, or standing Poole of Aire,’ as Alberti the Florentine Archi- 
tect, doth ingeniously compare it.” ? Because the gardens of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were primarily architectural gardens, 
these observations were to become commonplaces in the literature of 
horticulture where stagnant pools were often contrasted with freely- 
flowing fountains, Indeed, Francis Bacon commented in “ of Gardens”: 
“For fountains, they are a great beauty and refreshment, but pools 
mar all, and make the garden unwholesome. . . .” ® 


It appears reasonable to conclude that Marvell left out a term of 
his proposition to obtain the virtual oxymoron “ pool of Aire.” The 
paradox resulting from the enthymeme dissolves when we focus our 
attention upon the air above the stagnant pool of water that becomes, 
through metaphoric telescoping, a “ dead and standing pool of Aire.” 
Marvell has translated topiary theory into a higher terminology, 
assuming incipient stagnation in any attempt by man to oppose his 
creation to God’s. 

By the end of the eighteenth century Marvell’s beloved circle of 
containment had yielded place to the line of progress. This develop- 
ment was reflected analogously in the aesthetics of the period, as 
Thomas Whately’s injunctions demonstrate: “So various are the 
characters which water can assume, that there is scarcely an idea in 
which it may not concur, or an impression which it cannot enforce: 
a deep stagnated pool, dank and dark with shades which it dimly 
reflects, befits the seat of melancholy . . . All water is either running 
or stagnated; when stagnated it forms a lake or a pool... The 


1Italics mine. 

*Sir Henry Wotton, Elements of Architecture (London, 1624), p. 2. 
Wotton’s source is doubtless that passage in Della architettura in which 
Alberti warns against building in any proximity to low, damp places, thereby 
avoiding “all gross Exhalations from Marshes, and especially from stagnating 
Waters and Ditches . . . no Water is so noisome and pernicious as that which 
rots and putrifies for want of Motion.” See The Architecture of Leon Battista 
Alberti, trans. James Leoni (London, 1726), pp. 3-4. Alberti was following 
Roman theoreticians, especially Vitruvius. These concepts and admonitions 
were repeated ubiquitously in the eighteenth century. For example, Stephen 
Switzer, in IJchnographia Rustica (London, 1718), comments (III, p. 42): 
“Scituations . . . ought not to be too near any morassy Land, or standing 
Lakes, or even very slow pac’d Rivers; for that the Foggs and Vapours will 
very much incommode....” And earlier, consult Dezallier d’Argenville, 
Antoine Joseph, The Theory and Practice of Gardening, trans. John James 
(London, 1712), pp. 202-3: “Stagnant Water is the most disagreeable to 
all... having no Motion . . . there rises off the Water Vapours so corrupt 
as may communicate a Malignity to the Aire we breathe. .. .” 

* Francis Bacon, Essays, Advancement of Learning, New Atlantis, and Other 
Pieces, ed. Richard Foster Jones (New York, 1937), p. 135. 
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characteristic property of running water is progress: of stagnated, is 
circuity. . . .”* Thus occurred a complete reversal of values from 
those explicated in “'The Mower against Gardens.” 


Bronx Community College, New York MARCIA E. ALLENTUCK 


The Meaning of “ Holy Light” in Paradise Lost III 


A famous crux in Paradise Lost is the invocation to light which 
opens Book III. In these lines Milton hails “ Holy Light ” as “ off- 
spring of Heav’n first-born,” or as “of th’Eternal Coeternal beam,” 
or as “ pure Ethereal stream, / Whose Fountain who shall tell.” In 
addition, the poet observes that “God is light,” and that God thus 
dwells in this “ Holy Light ” which he terms the “ Bright effluence 
of bright essence increate.” Commentators have presented such 
sources as Dante, Ficino, and Spenser; the meaning of the perplexing 
image has been interpreted from physical light to God the Father. 
I wish to urge that the collocation of the two images light-sun and 
stream-fountain reveals that Milton had in mind the identification 
of this Holy Light with the Son of God. 

Among the earliest patristic writers, the so-called Apologists, there 
was some difficulty in explaining the relationship of the Christian 
Father and Son to pagan opponents. In order to make clear the 
meaning of this mystery they hit upon two metaphors especially. 
Justin Martyr first brings forward the image of the sun and its light, 
developing the idea from Biblical suggestions. The Son has power 
“indivisible and inseparable from the Father, just as they say that 
the light of the sun on earth is indivisible and inseparable from the 
sun in the heavens.” ? Hippolytus continues this image and adds 
to it the stream-fountain simile: “ When I say another [God, i.e., 
the Son], I do not mean that there are two Gods, but it is only as 
light of light, or as water from a fountain, or as a ray from the sun.” ® 

Likewise in the Latin fathers we find these two similes being used 
with the same meaning. Lactantius argues that the Father and Son 


‘Thomas Whately, Observations on Modern Gardening, with notes by 
Horace (Late) Earl of Orford (London, 1801), pp. 36-37. 

*In the O. T. especially Ps. 27: 1: in the N.T. 1 John 1: 5. 

* Dialogue with Trypho, Chap. 128, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, I. 

* Against the Heresy of One Noetus, Chap. 11, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, V. 
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cannot be separated: “the former is as it were an overflowing foun- 
tain, the latter as a stream flowing forth from it: the former as the 
sun, the latter as it were a ray extended from the sun.” They cannot 
be separated : “ just as the stream is not separated from the fountain, 
nor the ray from the sun: for the water of the fountain is in the 
stream, and the light of the sun is in the ray.” * Tertullian also uses 
the same images with the addition of another from a tree and its 
roots: the unity of God in the Son is declared, “ just as the root puts 
forth the tree, and the fountain the river, and the sun the ray. For 
these are rpoBodai, or emanations, of the substances from which they 
proceed. I should not hesitate, indeed, to call the tree the son or 
offspring of the root, and the river of the fountain, and the ray of 
the sun; because every original source is a parent, and everything 
which issues from the origin is an offspring.” Nevertheless, he argues, 
there is no separation of Son from Father: “ But still the tree is not 
severed from the root, nor the river from the fountain, nor the ray 
from the sun ; nor, indeed, is the Word separated from God. Following, 
therefore, the form of these analogies, I confess that I call God and 
His Word—the Father and His Son—two. For the root and the tree 
are distinctly two things, but correlatively joined; the fountain and 
the river are also two forms, but indivisible; so likewise the sun and 
the ray are two forms, but coherent ones.” These analogies, however, 
lead to the subordination of the Son to the Father: “ Everything 
which proceeds from something else must needs be second to that 
from which it proceeds, without being on that account separated.” * 
It seems clear that Milton must also mean that the light or stream 
represents the Logos and the sun or fountain represents the Father. 
Since the Father is for Milton completely transcendent, he cannot be 
described : as the poem says, “ Whose Fountain who shall tell.” Later 
in Book ITI the angels hymn the Father in the same terms: “ Foun- 
tain of Light, thyself invisible” (1. 375). We should also observe 
that Milton considers the Logos-light as either the first of creation 
“ offspring of Heav’n first born”) or as co-eternal with the Father. 
He is not being indefinite at all in this statement of alternates; again 


* Divine Institutes, tv, 29, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vm. 

® Against Prareas, Chap. 8, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 111. A similar state- 
ment appears in his discussion of the generation of the Son from the Father 
in his Apology, Chap. 21. The Nicene Creed describes the Son as “light of 
light.” 
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he is following the tradition of the Apologists in conceiving of a two- 
stage subordinationist Trinity.® 

A further reason why the fathers used the sun-light metaphor to 
express the mystery of the Trinity lies in its currency in contemporary 
Neoplatonism and Judaism. Thus Plotinus was arguing that the One 
emanates into Mind, the Neoplatonic equivalent of the Logos. The 
process, he says, “may be compared to the brilliant light encircling 
the sun and ceaselessly generated from that unchanging substance.” * 
Philo presents the Jewish God as being “‘ His own light. For the 
eye of the Absolutely existent needs no other light to effect perception, 
but He Himself is the archetypal essence of which myriads of rays 
are the effluence, none visible to sense, all to the mind. And therefore 
they are the instruments of that same God alone, who is apprehended 
by mind.” ® Even closer to Milton’s thought and imagery is Philo’s 
extended interpretation of Genesis 28:11. “The sun was set” in 
this verse does not mean, he argues, “ this sun which shews itself to 
our eyes, but the light of the supreme and invisible God most brilliant 
and most radiant. ... And marvel not if the sun... is likened 
to the Father and Ruler of the universe,” for as Psalm 27:1 says, 
“God is light.” Philo goes on to assert that God “ is not only light, 
but the archetype of every other light, nay, prior to and high above 
every archetype, holding the position of the model of a model. For 
the model or pattern was the Word [Logos] which contained all His 
fullness—light, in fact; for, as the lawgiver tells us, ‘ God said, “ let 
light come into being” ’ (Gen. 1:3), whereas He Himself resembles 
none of the things which have come into being.” ® One may para- 
phrase that when God uttered the words “let there be light,” the 
Logos or Saying or Word came into existence as light. There is 
ambiguity then between the Logos and physical light, an ambiguity 
which Milton has used to his own advantage. 

In addition, these allegorical rays of Philo may “ Shine inward, 
and the mind through all her powers / Irradiate,” as Milton says (III, 
52 f.): “before the going down of those all-illuminating rays of the 
God who is greatest and most present to help, [He] by reason of His 


*I have argued this point at length in “ Milton’s Arianism Reconsidered,” 
Harvard Theological Review, tir (1959), 9-35. 

7 Enneads, Vv, 1, 6. For the entire philosophical background and for a 
brilliant interpretation of the meaning of this background for the Apologists, 
see Harry A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers (Cambridge, 
1956), 1, 203, 300-303. 

8 On the Cherubim, 96-97, in Works (Loeb ed.), I. 

*On Dreams, 1, 72-75, in Works, Vv. 
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compassion for our race sends them forth from heaven into the mind 
of man. For while there is abiding in the soul that most God-like 
and incorporeal light, we shall restore the reason which had been given 
in pledge.” *® The idea, developed from the fountain image, occurs 
also in Paradise Regained: 
he who receives 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true. (IV, 288-290) 


We may conclude that Milton is addressing the Logos in metaphors 
established in the earliest patristic tradition and related to Platonism. 
In the ambivalence which exists in the relationship between the Logos 
and light he has suggested both ideas to enhance the meaning of this 
great invocation. 


University of Idaho WM. B. HUNTER, JR. 


Absalom and Achitophel: Christ and Satan 


We have known for some time that the story of Absalom and Achi- 
tophel found seventeenth-century political application with sufficient 
frequency to establish a tradition in which Achitophel was a type for 
the rebellious and wily politician. The Biblical source (2 Sam. xv- 
xvii) allows us to see how such usage could develop, yet the usage is 
nonetheless surprising, for the earlier and non-political tradition had 
seen Achitophel in infinitely worse light. He was, for medieval 
exegetes, no less than a Judas to the shepherd David’s Christ.* Bishop 
Hall, writing in an England increasingly conscious of political values, 
represents a kind of meeting point for the religious and political views, 
since for him Achitophel is a “ Machiavel of Israel,” whose policy is 
“no less deep than hell itself.”* This kind of transitional exposition 


1° Thid., 112-113. 

* Richard F. Jones, “The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel,” MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 211-218. 

* Augustine, PL, XXXVI, 97; Rabanus Maurus, PL, CIX, 406; Glossa ordi- 
naria, PL, CXITI, 575; Peter Lombard, PL, CXCI, 110; Dionysius Cartusianus, 
Opera omnia (Montreuil, 1900), mr, 537; Absalom too is sometimes taken as 
a type for Judas: e.g. Cassiodorus, PL, LXX, 43; Peter Damian, PL, CXLV, 
1105; Rupert of Denz, PL, CLXVII, 1136. 

*Contemplations upon ... The Old Testament, XVI.ii in The Works of 
Joseph Hall (Oxford, 1837), 1, 437-438. 
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is important for Dryden because Hall’s wonder at the “ mixture 
of wisdom and madness” * in Achitophel carries over into the later 
portrait: “‘ Great wits are sure to madness near allied” (163).° And 
the carry-over should make us suspect that Dryden’s interpretation of 
Achitophel may include meanings which go beyond the exclusively 
political reference of contemporary usage. Indeed, as Verrall pointed 
out long since, Shaftesbury’s Achitophel reminds us of Satan himself.® 
But whereas Verrall felt that the reminder resulted from the pomp 
of a vaguely Miltonic style and from such phrases as “hell’s dire 
agent ” and “sons of Belial,” I would suggest that the identification 
with Satan is managed by a carefully controlled system of allusion 
which provides an ironic Christhood for Absalom as well. 
It is Achitophel who is made to imply these identifications in his 

opening address to the intended victim: 

Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 

Some royal planet ruled the southern sky; 

Thy longing country’s darling and desire; 

Their cloudy pillar and their guardian fire; 

Their second Moses, whose extended wand 

Divides the seas, and shows the promised land; 

Whose dawning day, in every distant age, 

Has exercised the sacred prophet’s rage; 

The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream! 

Thee, Saviour, thee... (230-240). 


These lines make their point in the Christianized echo of Lucretius’s 
“Thee, Goddess, thee,” * an echo which would perhaps be enough in 
itself to suggest that “ Saviour ” is not hyperbole for “ helpful ally ” 
but straightforward statement of Godhead. Achitophel implies that 
Absalom is Christ: a royal planet replaces the star of the Magi; Christ, 
traditionally the second Moses, divides the red seas of temptation and 
shows forth the New Testament Canaan to his people; the dawning 


*Ibid., p. 441. 

5 References are to The Works of John Dryden, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, Ix 
(Edinburgh, 1884). Ruth Wallerstein, “To Madness Near Allied: Shaftesbury 
and His Place in the Design and Thought of Absalom and Achitophel,” HLQ, 
VI (1943), 445-471 sees import of different kind in this line. 

* Lectures on Dryden, ed. Margaret de G. Verrall (Cambridge, 1914), p. 55. 
While this article was in press, Mr. Morris Friedman suggested the particular 
relevance of Miiton’s Satan, offering rather more general parallels than those 
which [ present later in this article. See “ Dryden’s Miniature Epic,” JEPG@, 
LVIT (1958), 211-219. 

* De rerum natura, I. 6. See Dryden’s Translations from Lucretius, “ The 
Beginning of the First Book.” 
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day of the Messiah has been prophesied as the long-expected hope of 
oppressed Judaea. One detail may be unfamiliar: Absalom is called 
a “cloudy pillar” and a “ guardian fire,” epithets recognizable as 
Old Testament references to the exodus from Egypt, but possibly 
strange in New Testament contexts. Yet these lines too help estab- 
lish Absalom’s Christhood, for the cloud and fire of Exodus xiii. 2 
were the visible signs of the protecting presence of God the Son.® 
The irony of this Christhood arises because it is Charles, God’s 
annointed vicar, who rightfully re-enacts the role of David, Christ’s 
Old Testament prototype, a fact unmistakeably affirmed by the closing 
lines of the poem. After David’s speech, we learn, “the mighty years 
in long procession ran” (1029); the line echoes Virgil’s “ magnus 
ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo,” and the reference is thus to that 
eclogue believed to be Messianic as late as the time of Bishop Lowth.° 
Charles, then, as well as Virgil’s mighty child, restores the Christian 
golden age. Hence for Achitophel to cast Absalom in the role of 
Christ is political blasphemy; it is the Judas-denial of one’s true 
Lord. More important to the dramatic situation in the poem is the 
fact that Achitophel, the self-avowed tempter of Absalom’s Christ, 
necessarily becomes Satan in the Wilderness. That Achitophel does 
assume this role is put beyond doubt by the repeated echoing of rele- 
vant passages from the Miltonic version of the same temptation. 
Satan’s 
These God-like Virtues wherefore dost thou hide? 
Affecting private life, or more obscure 
In savage Wilderness, wherefore deprive 
All Earth her wonder at thy acts, thyself 
The fame and glory (P. R., IIT. 21-25) ?° 


becomes Achitophel’s 


How long wilt thou the general joy detain, 

Starve and defraud the people of thy reign; 

Content ingloriously to pass thy days, 

Like one of Virtue’s fools that feed on praise (A. A., 244-247). 


* Augustine, PL, XLII, 270; Allegoriae in universam Sacram Scripturam, 


PL, CXII, 899; Bruno of Asti, PL, CLXIV, 264; Adam Scotus, PL, CXCVIII, 
730; Donne, LXXX Sermons (London, 1640), LXI, 615; Hall, 1, 82-83; Henry 
Ainsworth, Annotations Vpon ... Frodus (London, 1639), p. 49; Matthew 
Poole, Annotations Upon The Holy Bible (Glasgow, 1752), on Ex. xiii. 21. 

* Bc, IV, 5, which Dryden translated as “ mighty years, begun From their 
first orb, in radiant circles run.” Robert Lowth, Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews (1753), tr. G. Gregory, ed. C. S. Stowe (Andover, 
1829), pp. 182-183. 

1° Milton quotations are from Merritt Y. Hughes’ edition (New York, 1937). 
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“But to a Kingdom thou art born, ordain’d To sit upon thy Father 
David’s throne” (P. R., III. 152-153) is transformed into “ Against 
your will your arguments have shown, Such virtue’ s only given to 
guide a throne ” (A. A., 379-380). When Achitophel exclaims “ What 
wonders are reserved to bless your reign” (A. A., 378), he mingles 
the previously quoted line on Earth’s wonder with Satan’s “ So shalt 
thou best fulfill, best verify The Prophets old, who sung thy endless 
reign” (P.R., 11]. 177-178). Satan counsels Christ: “on Occasion’s 
forelock watchful wait” (P.R., III. 173), and Achitophel, in imita- 
tion, speaks of Fortune, who “spreads her locks before you as she 
flies ” (A. A., 261). 

The political effect of these allusions, and others," is clear. Dryden 
damns Shaftesbury as wily politician by revealing his identity with 
wisely mad Achitophel, and Achitophel damns himself still further 
by becoming a self-created Satan. Like the Satan of Paradise Lost, 
he even condemns his own argument at times, as when he speaks of 
David’s title “ drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah’s ark” (A. A., 
302). The purpose, according to Verrall, is to remind us “of the 
prodigious pedigrees of the seventeenth century,” ** but since the Ark 
is not only a symbol of the good man saved through faith in God but 
also a type for the Church,** Achitophel has in fact affirmed the divine 
right of King Charles. Monmouth, on the other hand, finds himself 
and willing—victim in re-enacting Absalom; at the 





the unfortunate 
same time, he convicts himself of the besetting sin of pride, for by 
a parody of Christ’s soliloquy in Paradise Regained,* he accepts the 
role of Saviour. And the Whiggish crowd, for whom Shaftesbury is 
spokesman, makes the same ironically wrong acceptance. 


The crowd, that still believe their kings oppress, 
With lifted hands their young Messiah bless 


11Cf. P. R., III, 5-6 with A. A., 373-375; P. R., III, 16-20 with A. A., 293-296; 
P.R., IIT, 357-370 with A. A., 441-456; P. R., IV, 97-100 with A. A., 483-484. 
The author of the first recommendatory poem wrote more literally than we 
have supposed: “ As if a Milton from the dead arose, Filed off the rust, and 
the right party chose.” 

*? Verrall, p. 70. 

13 Allegoriae in universam Sacram Scripturam, PL, CXII, 864; Glossa, PL, 
CXITT, 109-110; Alain de Lille, PL, CCX, 707; The Sermons of Edwin Sandys, 
ed. John Ayre (Cambridge, 1851), p. 361; John Whitgift, Works, ed. John 
Ayre (Cambridge, 1852), 17, 92, 499; Donne, XXXVII, 365-366; Ainsworth, 
Annotations Vpon . . . Genesis (London, 1639), p. 32. 

The relevant passages are P. R., I, 196-200, 214-220 and A. A., 361-372. 
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writes Dryden (A. A., 727-728), now imitating the plea of Milton’s 
“plain ” and right-minded “ Fishermen ”: 
God of /srael, 


Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come; 
Behold the Kings of the Earth how they oppress (P. R., II. 42-44). 


But in actual fact, of course, Absalom is not Christ; he is only another 
son of fallen Eve, succumbing in pride to the suggestion that he be 
divine. Upon his fall, Absalom, “formed by nature, furnished out 
with arts,” “glides unfelt into their [the crowd’s] secret hearts” 
(A. A., 692-693) ; with this Satanic inversion of the Christ who dwells 
within man’s inmost heart,’® the Christhood and the irony are fully 
complete. What Dryden has done is to establish the fact that Shaftes- 
bury is not only a treasonous Achitophel but a Satan as well, that 
Monmouth is deluded victim and, at the same time, blasphemously 
proud. In addition, Dryden has subtly but conclusively revealed that 
the Whiggish Jews, misled by false politics, have deserted Moses and 
David to follow an Anti-Christ into the Wilderness from which there 
may be no return—unless, as Dryden writes in his Preface, we may 
“hope with Origen that the devil himself may at last be saved.” 


The Johns Hopkins University A. B. CHAMBERS 


Shelley’s Demogorgon and Eternal Necessity 


The general characterization of Demogorgon in Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound, and in particular that deity’s association with Eternity, 
owes much to Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum Gentilium (1.i), as was 
observed some years ago by Mr. H. G. Lotspeich.t Demogorgon is 


18 The indwelling Christ is, ultimately, from Ephesians III: 17—‘“ that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith "—and similar passages. It is tempting— 
but perhaps unnecessary—to see in Dryden’s inversion a blending of Milton’s 
“Into the Heart of Eve his [Satan’s] words made way” and Virgil’s de- 
scription of Allecto’s serpent of discord: “volvitur attactu nullo, fallitque 
furentem / viperem inspirans animam” (Aen., VII. 350-351). Cf. also P.R,, 
IV, 90-96 with A. A., 707-710 (Absalom applies Satan’s description of Tiberius 
to Charles); P. L., II, 108-118 with A. A., 689-691 and 694-697; P. L., IX, 977- 
981 with A. A., 702-703. 

1P.Q., xm (1934), 309-311. This source is generally accepted, though a 
few critics have suggested that Peacock’s note on Demogorgon in his poem 
Rhododaphne (1818) influenced Shelley’s conception of the deity. Shelley 
reviewed this poem before he left England, and Peacock’s note may have 
attracted his attention and perhaps directed his reading on the deity. Pea- 
cock’s account, however, though it is gleaned primarily from Boccaccio, 
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there described as the mysterious deity who is the creator of all things 
and the ancestor of all the gods; whose dwelling is in the vaporous 
depths of the earth; and whose name men are afraid to utter. His 
companion in the underworld is the goddess Eternity, “ the hoary 
mother of the years,” who resides in a cave encircled by a tail-eating, 
life-renewing serpent. Apparently Shelley reconceived and changed 
radically these materials by combining the figures of Demogorgon and 
Eternity, making the hybrid deity represent in his drama the eternal 
law of amoral necessity. This kind of myth-making is typical of 
Shelley, but as commentators have noted of Venus-Urania in Adonais, 
of the witch in The Witch of Atlas, and of Asia-Venus in Prometheus 
Unbound, his mythopoeism is rarely arbitrary. From widely divergent 
and often esoteric sources he drew hints which allowed him to con- 
ceive of a particular myth in a way at once novel and meaningful for 
his poetic purposes. Thus in the case of Demogorgon, Shelley’s 
special interpretation of the traditional myth may be indebted to 
a contemporary work of philosophical criticism which interprets 
that shadowy power as an “allegorical way of representing eternal 
necessity.” 

Shelley’s deity, it will be recalled, identifies himself to Jupiter as 
Eternity, but as his injunction “ Demand no direr name” implies, 
and as he is elsewhere characterized in the drama, he is much more 
than that. His realm is “the world unknown,” a world which can 
be comprehended but dimly even by those spirits who can pierce 

Through the shade of sleep, 
Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life; 
Through the veil and the bar 
Of Things which seem and are. ... 
(II, iii, 56-60) 
His is the “ One pervading ” principle, the “ mighty law ” of necessity, 
to which all things are subservient finally save Love alone. And as 
Panthea remarks upon beholding the oracular vapor emanating from 
his portal, he is the source of that profound but ambiguously appre- 
hended inspiration 
Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, 
And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 





mentions Eternity only in passing, and it does not speculate on Demogorgon’s 
essential mythic functions. Shelley was reading both Boccaccio and Lucan 
(see note 2) at some stage in the composition of his drama (ref. Mary 
Shelley’s Journal, ed. F. L. Jones [Oklahoma Univ. Press, 1947], pp. 219, 223). 
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That maddening wine of life, whose dregs they drain 
To deep intoxication; and uplift, 

Like Maenads who cry loud, Evoe! Evoe! 

The voice which is contagion to the world. 

(II, iii, 5-10) 


But what Demogorgon is in his ultimate essence is indefinable and 
unknowable; he is himself the enigmatic symbol of that deep truth 
which is imageless. 

A pertinent analogue to Shelley’s conception appears in an essay 
written by Joseph Harpur, who, according to his obituary in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, xct (1821), “was for many years a much 
respected member of Trinity College, and for some time deputy Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. He was well known 
to the literary world as the author of a profound work . . .” (ii, 381). 
In this work, entitled The Principles of Philosophical Criticism, 
Applied to Poetry (London, 1810), Harpur seeks “to discover the 
timeless rules and truths which are applicable to poetry,” and in the 
effort he devotes a chapter to a discussion of mythology, which he 
regards not as “the mere creation of superstition” but as poetic 
allegories embodying universal truths, many of which relate to the 
“ various appearances and properties of the material universe.” Thus 
he explains that the Arcadian Pan, “who sprang from Demogorgon, 


b 


together with his sisters, the Fates,” allegorically represents that 


“divine and universal essence ” which is infinite in extension and 
eternal in duration. Beyond universal essence, however, is the ineffable 


principle of Demogorgon. 


This Demogorgon was supposed to signify an unknown power, or at least 
was considered as the emblem of those unknown and incomprehensible energies 
of nature, all depending on the eternal and necessary relations and aptitudes 
sisters of Pan. Or rather it was an 





of things—the Parcae,—the Fates 
allegorical way of representing that eternal necessity, the existence of which 
is manifest, though the manner how it can be is perfectly inconceivable, and 
which is the ground of the existence of Pan,—the universal essence. 

But as Demogorgon was avowedly an incomprehensible being, Superstition 
arrayed him in the most terrific horrors. The sound of his tremendous name 
was supposed to make the earth tremble; to call up the ghosts, and to have 
an unbounded influence over all the gods. (p. 156) 


Harpur’s own sources for Demogorgon, it is interesting to note, he 
gives as Lucan’s Pharsalia and the Thebaid of Statius, in addition to 
Milton’s mention of the god. Though both Latin poets do allude to 
an ambiguous underworld power, neither in fact identifies it as Demo- 
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gorgon. The identification is made, however, by some of their editors, 
commentators, and translators, and it is they, not Boccaccio, who 
provide Harpur with a particular account of the myth.?, But what is 
significant in this context is his allegorization of Demogorgon as 
“those unknown and incomprehensible energies of nature” which 
‘eternal necessity.” This conception of Demo- 


‘ 


together constitute 
gorgon is his own, and essentially it is Shelley’s. 

In a broader sense, however, Harpur’s essay is relevant for Shelley 
and other Romantic mythopoeists because it was concerned with the 
creative nature of the “active” poetic imagination and the availa- 
bility for its use of meaningful myths like that of Demogorgon. At 
a time when the major critical journals were deploring the use of 
myth in poetry, Harpur was extolling it as the sublimest materials 
for the poet. The true excellence of poetical imagery, he declares, 
“results not so much from a clear, precise, and accurate imitation 
of the objects delineated, as from a forcible expression of the mental 
associations which such objects have the power to excite” (p. 32). 
For this end the old myths were ideal: 

They are not employed, like magic or enchantment, merely to alter, suspend, 
or confound the laws of nature; but to inhabit, to rule, to vivify and to 
adorn, her most sublime and beautiful productions, 

They often illustrate, always enliven truth; they animate with the vivacity 
of passion, character, and action, the most delightful objects of the material 
world. And thus they eminently possess that most important power of 
poetical imagery,—the power of associating intellectual ideas with sensible 
objects—thereby leading the mind from that which is lifeless and passive, to 
that which is animated, intelligent, active . . . (p. 163). 


Used imaginatively, they lead the mind from particulars to universals ; 
they clothe invisible truths in beautiful external forms; and they 
breathe “a soul into the lifeless world.” These assumptions about 
the nature of myth and its efficacy for poetry are implicit in Prome- 
theus Unbound and in other Romantic mythological poems. 


Ohio State University ALBERT J. KUHN 





*Thus in the edition of Grotius, De Bello Civili (Amsterdam, 1669), the 
relevant lines in Lucan (vi, 743 ff.) are interpreted as a reference to Demo- 
gorgon, who is the same as Plato’s Demiurgos, and who is also alluded to in 
the Thebaid (1v, 515ff.). To the same effect but at more length is the 
scholium on Lucan’s lines in a variorum edition of the Pharsalia (Leyden, 
1728), which contains the notes of Grotius, Glareanus, Camerarius, and others. 
Nicholas Rowe’s translation of the Pharsalia (London, 1722), and William 
L. Lewis’s translation of The Thebaid of Statius (London, 1767) explicitly 
interpret their authors as referring to Demogorgon. 
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Foreshadowing in The American 


Henry James’ use of foreshadowing in The American is sometimes 
so obvious as to seem labored. For example, important later events 
in the novel are unsubtly forecast in Newman’s clairvoyant suspicion, 
after his first meeting with the Bellegardes, that the marquise “‘ had 
murdered some one—all from a sense of duty, of course’” and that 
her son “‘at least turned his back and looked the other way while 
someone else was committing murder.’ ” * 

One example of foreshadowing, however, the opera-scene in chapter 
19, is so disguised as to have escaped critical notice. In this scene 
James forecasts the heroine’s final retreat to a convent and sets the 
stage for the forsaken hero’s bitter suffering. It is interesting to 
speculate whether James, a close student of Flaubert, may have been 
directed to his fictional exploitation of an opera by Flaubert’s clever 
use of Lucie de Lammermoor in Madame Bovary. 

James first associates Madame de Cintré with the convent early 
in the novel, when Newman going to look at her house, finds it with- 
drawn and “all in the shade ”; “ it answered to Newman’s conception 
of a “convent.” * Later on, at the performance of Don Giovanni, 
Madame de Cintré’s future is ironically suggested in Newman’s com- 
parison of his fiancée to Donna Elvira, who, at the end of the opera, 
declares that she will enter a convent.* Though Newman insists that 
Donna Elvira reminds him of Madame de Cintré “in the music she 
sings” rather than in “her circumstances,” the comparison can 
hardly be a fortuitous piece of chit-chat during an entr’acte. James 
artfully directs the reader’s attention to Donna Elvira’s fate by having 
the culturally naive American confess, much to the marquis’ amuse- 
ment, that he is curious to see how the opera will end. 

The short conversation between Newman and the marquis is, indeed, 
remarkably full of Jamesian irony and foreshadowing. First of all, 
the self-confident American, unaware that the Bellegardes have decided 
to force Madame de Cintré to reject him, is impervious to the marquis’ 
ironic statement that, unlike Donna Elvira, Madame de Cintré will 
not be forsaken. A further irony is added to the scene when the 
marquis jokingly compares himself to the commander, the agent of 
retributive justice in the opera. Since the commander is an animate 


1 The American (Rinehart edition), pp. 165-166. 
*Ibid., p. 41. 
* Ibid., pp. 221-222. 
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statue, like the rigid, unemotional marquis, the analogy has a super- 
ficial appropriateness. That the marquis, however, should be bringing 
about justice, is an absurdity, for unlike the commander, who is 
murdered by Don Giovanni, the marquis has helped to commit a 
murder. Any “justice ” executed by him will therefore be a travesty, 
a sin against honor in the interest of the unmoral social code by 
which he lives. 

The final instance of ironic foreshadowing is contained in the 
indirect comparison between the faithful Newman and the dissolute 
Don Giovanni, about whose fate in the opera the ingenuous American 
inquires. When Newman is informed that Giovanni is carried off to 
hell, the fact seems to have little relevance to him. Yet, after Madame 
de Cintré decides to become a Carmelite nun, Newman, in a scene 
reminiscent of his first visit to her house, goes to see the convent 
building. In a mood which his friend Mrs. Tristram calls “ wicked,” 
he walks to the convent in the Rue d’Enfer, the Street of Hell. Filled 
with vengeful plans against the Bellegardes when he enters his private 
hell, he is softened by the utter desolation, “the barren stillness,” 
that he beholds. Leaving this scene of “ gratuitous dreariness ” * with 
the realization that Madame de Cintré is irrecoverably lost, he finds 
relief in the cathedral of Notre Dame, where he surrenders all thoughts 
of punitive actions against his enemies. Like Don Giovanni he has 
descended to hell, but fortunately he returns purged; in the spirit of 
Christian charity, he feels “ashamed of having wanted to hurt ” the 
Bellegardes and goes off to destroy the evidence that would at least 
embarrass them and might possibly ruin them. 


Washington and Jefferson College JAMES W. GARGANO 


The Spoils of Art 


Not to “clumsy life” but to himself the artist must turn, said 
Henry James: 


. .. he alone has the secret of the particular case, he alone can measure the 
truth of the direction to be taken by his developed data. There can be for 
him, evidently, only one truth and one direction—the quarter in which his 
subject most completely expresses itself. The careful ascertainment of how 





‘Ibid., p. 356. 
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it shall do so, and the art of guiding it with consequent authority—since this 
sense of “authority” is for the master-builder the treasure of treasures, or 
at least the joy of joys—renews in the modern alchemist something like the 
old dream of the secret of life.* 


These ideas James set down in his preface to The Spoils of Poynton. 
Their inclusion in this particular preface is ironical. The novel does 
not have one logic, one truth, one direction. Its last six chapters are 
confused and inconclusive. In the seventeenth chapter the master- 
builder loses the sense of authority with which he previously guided 
his subject. He changes his direction and his novel falls apart. My 
purpose here is to demonstrate this loss of artistic authority in The 
Spoils. 

First, I shall analyze the earlier chapters to establish several im- 
portant points: the logic of the tale, the character of the heroine, and 
finally, the attitude of the author and of the reader towards the 
central character. It is evident in these chapters that James had 
carefully ascertained how his subject would best express itself and 
that he directed it towards this end with authority. Each major scene 
presents Fleda Vetch, guided by high moral principles, heroically 
resisting various temptations. Her refined intellect, esthetic sensi- 
bility, and moral sense make her superior to everyone around her. The 
logic of the tale is clear: the defeat of so fine a person by her moral 
and intellectual inferiors is ironical. 

In the struggle between Mrs. Gereth and her son, Owen, over 
Poynton, Fleda’s allegiance is divided. Her esthetic sensibility and 
her emotions align her with the mother. She shares Mrs. Gereth’s 
“passion for the exquisite” and her friend’s horror at the thought 
of Mona Brigstock as mistress of Poynton.? And, in love with Owen, 
Fleda is Mona’s undeclared rival. But Fleda recognizes Owen’s legal | 
right to the treasures and considers it her duty to respond to his plea | 
for assistance against his mother. 

Fleda’s moral struggle begins when she runs into Owen in London. 
She realizes that he likes her more than a man engaged to another 
woman should, and that, because Owen is practically inarticulate, 
she could easily win him by providing words for the thought which 
once articulated would eliminate Mona as her rival. Owen, however, 


1The Art of the Novel (New York, 1950), p. 123. 
* The Spoils of Poynton. The New York Edition, v. x, p. 6. (Hereafter all 
page references to the novel will be indicated in the text.) 
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has pledged his honor; Mona’s claim to him is inviolable. Fleda 
resists her first temptation by running away. 

At Ricks she undergoes another moral conflict. At first she brands 
the transfer of the treasures a theft; then “her passion for beauty 
leaped back into life” (72). But very quickly her moral sense sub- 
dues this passion: she “couldn’t care for such things when they 
came to her in such ways; there was a wrong about them all that 
turned them to ugliness” (78).° She decides to leave the cottage 
immediately. Owen’s arrival prevents her, and she faces her second 
“temptation ” (104). She learns that Mona has made the marriage 
conditional upon the return of the treasures. And of more importance 
she learns that Owen reciprocates her own love. All she need do is 
report to Mrs. Gereth Mona’s demand. The “spoils” would not be 
returned ; Mona would break the engagement ; Owen would be free. 

Fleda resists her urge to confess her love to Owen and she tells 
Mrs. Gereth a “ virtuous, ‘ heroic’ lie.”* Owen must free himself, 
without her help, from Mona. “She . . . couldn’t dream of assisting 
him save in the sense of their common honour” (106). 

That Fleda is a moral idealist should by now, even in this cursory 

summary, be fairly clear. James’s heroine is intelligent and unselfish ; 
she permits nothing to lure her from the path of honor and truth. 
Some modern readers may tend to consider such “ sacrificial exalta- 
tion” strange—so strange that they assume that the novelist was 
deliberately portraying an abnormal personality.’ James had no such 
intention. About Fleda’s resistance and sacrifice the author wrote in 
his notebook: 
It seems to me I have really here the elements of something rather fine. The 
fineness is the fineness of Fleda. Let me carry that as far as possible—be 
consistent and bold and high about it: allow it all its little touch of 
poetry. ... If I want beauty for her—beauty of action and poetry of effect, 
I can only, I think, find it in making her heroic. To be heroic, to achieve 
beauty and poetry, she must conceal from him what she feels.° 


There can be no question of James’s attitude towards his heroine 
and of his intention that the reader share his admiration and sym- 


*I ignore in my analysis what some critics consider the central theme of 
the novel, the esthetic symbol of the “spoils.” Throughout the tale Fleda’s 
passion for beauty is subservient to her moral passion. Fleda is the novel’s 
center; the “spoils” are merely left over from James’s original conception, 
which, he tells us in his preface, he abandoned before he began to write. 

“The Notebooks of Henry James (New York, 1947), p. 218. 

*Ibid., p. 248. 

*Ibid., pp. 216-217. 
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pathy for her. Fleda’s resistance is beautiful and poetic, and as she 
continues to struggle against greater temptations she becomes a heroic 
figure. 

Mrs. Brigstock, ironically, accuses her of conniving to steal Owen 
from Mona; and Owen asks Fleda to decide if he should set his 
lawyers upon his mother. Again the brilliant Fleda recognizes tempta- 
tion. Mrs. Gereth, she realizes, would not be intimidated; the legal 
battle would last a long time; Mona would lose patience. Fleda, 
therefore, turns her mind away “ from this solution, precisely because 
she saw in it the great chance for herself” (165-166). 

Finally, in the tender climactic scene of the novel, Fleda confesses 
to Owen that she loves him. He begs her to marry him, but she resists. 
It would be dishonorable if he broke his engagement. Only Mona 
can do that. 


“T couldn’t have a hand in that. ... You offered her marriage. It’s a tre- 
mendous thing for her... . I wouldn’t give you up!”.... With a quick 
dip of her face she reached his hand with her lips, pressing them to the back 
of it with a force that doubled the force of her words. “ Never, never, 
never!” (196). 


Owen reluctantly agrees to return to Mona. Their only hope is 
that Mona will break the engagement. This “ scéne de passion ” brings 
us to the end of the sixteenth chapter.’ It is at this point that the 
confusion begins. But before examining the final chapters let us see 
what James expected from his dénouement. In his preface he wrote: 


. . . the free spirit, always much tormented, and by no means always trium- 
phant, is heroic, ironic, pathetic or whatever, and, as exemplified in the record 
of Fleda Vetch, for instance, “ successful,” only through having remained free.* 


James defined the “free spirit” when he described Mrs. Gereth 
as the “very reverse of a free spirit . . . floundering as she does in 
the dusk of disproportionate passion.” ® Mrs. Gereth, in other words, 
is dominated by her passion for the “spoils,” and she is capable of 
dishonorable actions like the “theft ” of the treasures from Poynton. 
In contrasi, Fleda controls her passion for beauty and her love for 
Owen. Her desires cannot dim her consciousness, and she is free, 
therefore, to steer her own course, guided by her moral ideals. 

The dénouement, as James described it in his preface, is certainly 


* Ibid., p. 249. 
*The Art of the Novel, pp. 129-130. 
* Ibid., p. 131. 
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a logical conclusion to that part of the story we have examined. Fleda 
will lose Owen to Mona. The tormented, heroic “free spirit ” will 
not be triumphant. Tor that ironical conclusion we have been pre- 
pared; and because we have admired the brilliance of Fleda’s mind, 
sympathized with her idealistic attitude towards life, and understood 
her heroic sacrifice, we shall realize that though she is a failure 
according to the standards of the world, she is really “ successful ” 
through having remained free, through having resisted the demands 
of her passion and having adhered to her moral principles. But let 
us now turn to the final chapters of The Spoils and consider what 
actually occurs. 

Mrs. Gereth, having previously discovered that her son and Fleda 
are in love, had urged her companion to do everything possible to 
win Owen from Mona. In the seventeenth chapter we learn that Mrs. 
Gereth has returned the treasures. The intelligent Fleda realizes the 
act is a calculated bribe; but her moral scruples have vanished. She 
forsakes the high principles that have guided her to heroism and 
succumbs to the bribe. Though Owen, as far as she knows, is still 
bound to Mona by his word of honor, she sends him a telegram urging 
him to break the engagement and come to her. Fleda’s act is com- 
pletely out of character. In the previous scene her love for Owen, 
an honorable emotion, could not swerve her; now, suddenly, a recog- 
nized bribe spins her about. 

In the first sixteen chapters, Mrs. Gereth was, as James described 
her “not intelligent . . . only clever.” *° But in the arguments that 
precede Fleda’s dispatch of the telegram, Mrs. Gereth dominates Fleda 
intellectually. The young girl has to admit that her companion’s 
words have “the horrible force to present to her vengefully a showy 
side of the truth. It gave her a blinding glimpse of lost alterna- 
tives ” (219). 

What has happened, then, to the brilliant mind that could see 
around intellectual corners and keep always in sight the principles 
of honor and truth? Has it changed so much that it can now recog- 
nize the possibility of lost alternatives? Given Fleda’s character and 
her moral idealism what alternatives were there? Why were we made 
to feel “beauty of action and poetry of effect” in her resistance if 
she was being a blind stubborn idiot? Is Fleda, after all, nothing 
more than a “stiff little beggar,” as Mrs. Gereth calls her; or is 


*° Idem. 
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she the person whom we knew and whom we recognize again when 
she declares: “‘ You simplify far too much. . .. The tangle of life 
is much more intricate than you’ve ever, I think, felt it to be... 
you nip at it as if you were one of the Fates!’” (222-224). 

After such a statement, corresponding so closely to the character 
and the mind we have previously known, we have renewed confidence 
in Fleda—until it is undermined by her succumbing to Mrs. Gereth’s 
reply: “‘I do simplify, doubtless, if to simplify is to fail to compre- 
hend the inanity of a passion that bewilders a young blockhead with 
bugaboo barriers with hideous and monstrous sacrifices ’” (225). And 
when Fleda, won over by Mrs. Gereth’s argument, becomes decisive 
and sends her telegram, this reader, at least, is thoroughly confused. 
Under James’s guidance I came to believe in Fleda’s intelligence and 
her moral principles. At this juncture of the story, however, she 
displays neither intelligence nor honor. If she was justified in sending 
Owen back to Mona, there is no justification for her sending the 
telegram. If Fleda’s story is, as James called it a “superior display 
of ‘mind!’” when does she display the superior mind—when she 
sends Owen away or when she calls him back? ** And though James 
wrote, “ The progress and march of my tale became and remained 
that of her understanding,” ** the keynote of these final chapters, 
it seems to me, is uttered by Fleda when she cries out in her anguish: 
“¢T don’t understand—I don’t understand’” (240). 

Fleda’s attitude is never resolved. As soon as she learns that Owen 
is married she reverts to her original idea: “‘ That he has done it, 
that he couldn’t not do it, shows how right I was.’ It settled for ever 
her attitude... .” Though James specifically tells us that his 
heroine’s attitude is settled for ever, we quickly realize it is not. 
Fleda continues to vacillate between her own position and Mrs. 
Gereth’s. We never know how Owen and Mona fare in their mar- 
riage. Fleda’s argument that Mona recaptured Owen’s love is not 
convincing—even to herself. She later tells Mrs. Gereth that she has 
come to live at Ricks because she is afraid, if she were anywhere else, 
Owen might come to her. 

Owen does not visit her. He begs her, in a letter, to accept one 
of the treasures of Poynton. The thought of a gift from him makes 
Fleda happy, but the destruction of Poynton robs her of even this 
small pleasure. 


11 Thid., p. 129. 
18 Ibid., p. 128. 
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In the conclusion as James wrote it, Fleda is not “ successful.” She 
does not remain free, and the irony of her defeat is dissipated. The 
reader is not at all certain that she deserved to win Owen. These 
final chapters are inconclusive and confused because they do not 
follow logically from those that precede. Three-quarters of the way 
through his novel James introduced a new theme. The original theme, 
the irony of Fleda’s defeat, is supplanted by another in the form of 
a question: Is Fleda’s rigid moral approach to life too inflexible; 
is it really superior to Mrs. Gereth’s or Mona’s? The heroine’s unex- 
pected response to Mrs. Gereth’s bribe constitutes a questioning of her 
values, of her approach to life. James does not answer the question 
he posed in these final chapters; Fleda’s attitude is not settled for 
ever. The final episode, the burning of Poynton, belongs to the 
original theme. Had Fleda submitted nobly to defeat, the loss of a 
memento from Owen would have been a climactic note of irony. Her 
vacillation, however, aborts the intended irony, and the destruction 
of the “spoils” by fire is awkward melodrama. 

When James allowed Fleda to surrender to her passions, her 
previous resistance no longer seems heroic; it is more like the 
righteousness of a moral prig. The tale of a young girl denying the 
power of passion and then suffering for her blindness is a good story, 
but it is not the novel that James wrote.’* He conceived of Fleda as 
a superior and noble person. He admired her and she deserved his 
admiration. She could have borne the burden of heroism with noble 


resignation.** 


*Compare the logic and direction of The Spoils with that of The Am- 
bassadors, the novel in which James developed fully the theme that rigid 
moral standards are too inflexible to serve as a guide to life. Right from the 
beginning of that novel James, through Waymarsh, makes his reader aware 
of the limitations of the Woolett attitude. Every character, every scene 
develops the theme. When Strether insists that Chad remain with Madame 
de Vionnet, his about-face is logical and inevitable. In contrast, nothing in 
the early chapters of The Spoils makes the reader aware that Fleda’s ap- 
proach to life might be too inflexible. Every character and every scene, in 
fact, serve to enhance the beauty and the heroism of her uncompromising 
moral attitude. 

1 Patrick F. Quinn, “ Moral and Motives in The Spoils of Poynton,” Sewanee 
Review, Lxtr (Autumn 1954), 563-577, recognizes that something is wrong 
with the novel, but instead of seeking the cause of the trouble, he ingeniously 
interprets the story to make a virtue of a defect, thus forcing himself into 
the untenable position of accusing Henry James—of all people—of failing to 
recognize Fleda as a typical Jamesian villain. James’s loss of control in this 
novel can be traced, I suspect, to his own life. When he wrote The Spoils the 
author was going through a dark period: he had failed as a playwright; his 
fiction was no longer popular. He may have identified himself with Fleda 
and suddenly questioned the rigidity of his own esthetic standards and values. 
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I do not deny that the portrait of Fleda capitulating to her emo- lin 





tions has the force of psychological truth. It ts true to life. But it = 
was not towards this truth that James directed his novel. Fleda’s | 
story was to have exemplified the “free spirit” achieving success a 
“only through having remained free.” It does not. In the concluding 
chapters Fleda is not free, not heroic, and her fate is not ironic. She fa’ 
is pathetic only because she is a confused, unhappy young girl, not T. 
because she is a noble unfortunate. The record of Fleda Vetch lacks - 
the consistency, the direction, and the logic which transform “ clumsy as 
life ” into art. 
ph 
The City College of New York EDMOND L. VOLPE 
| al 


Ezra Pound to Littérature 


The following letter by Ezra Pound was written sometime in 1920 
to the Dada-oriented review Littérature.* 


Vous me demandez de vous écrire les noms de ceux qui 4 mon avis ont 
essayé de détruire la bétise dans le brumeux séjour britanique. 
Il y a Thomas Hardy, agé de neuf cent-quatre-vingt-huit ans, contemporain 


de Walter Scott, qui vit encore et qui a écrit “The Mayor of Casterbridge.” ed 
Il y a W. H. Hudson, contemporain du pére Adam, qui décrit superbement on 
la nature, les brebis, ou l’Amérique du Sud. II y avait, il y a peu d’années C1 
encore, Henry James, qu’on ne connait pas & Paris, ot il avait vu Tourguenew al: 
jouer des charades (il avait aussi beaucoup embété M. Gustave Flaubert, de 
sainte et vénérable mémoire). BI 
Il y a le poéte celtique, et celto-japonais W. B. Yates (dont l’enfant a I. 
actuellement la rougeole) qui fait, et qui a fait depuis trente ans la poésie | On 
symboliste-celtique, bougrement bien. I] a fondé le Théitre Irlandais et fait El 
représenter les comédies de Lady Gregory et les drames de Synge. ne 
Il y a Ford Maddox Hueffer qui a lutté contre la littérature officielle seul ; d 
pendant vingt ans, notre meilleur critique, auquel on doit offrir chaque année " 
le sang et les os de cent mille gosses. fa 
Il y a James Joyce qui écrit de la prose pour tuer, et qui a publié “ Dub- co 
mi 
1 Published in Littérature, no. 16 (sept.-oct. 1920), p. 48, it is not included 41 
in D. D. Paige’s The Letters of Ezra Pound: 1907-1941 (N. Y.: Harcourt, an 
Brace and Co., 1950). It was apparently written in reply to a request from, 
the editors of Littérature (Louis Aragon, André Breton, and Philippe Sou 
pault) for an article on contemporary English literature. ; Pe 
The letter, as published, has neither salutation nor date. The punctuation 
is that of its first publication in Littérature. 8€) 
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liners” (des contes), “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” (un 
roman) et “ Ulysses” qui continue et meurt de faim. 

Il y a Wyndham Lewis qui fait de la peinture vorticiste (qui n’est pas, 
entre nous, ni de la section d’or, ni de Picasso, ni du Futurisme, mais de lui 
(Lewis) méme, et qui a écrit le roman “ Tarr.” 

Il y avait notre ami Gaudier-Brzeska, francais, tué & la guerre, qui avait 
fait de la sculpture magnifique. I] y a, dans un format plus modeste, le malin 
T. S. Eliot qui a lu Laforgue plus soigneusement que les contemporains du 


dit Jules, et qui y a ajouté quelque chose. 
Et, sacré bon dieu de bois! Il y a moi, votre trés infidéle serviteur, qui a 


écrit trop, mais pas trop mal. 
Et il y a les autres, que le bon dieu de platre peut détruire & son gré, la 


plupart, sans nuire & grand chose. Votre bien dévoué, 
Ezra Pound 


P.S. Mais j’espére qu’il ne détruira pas trop tét, W. C. Williams, ni 
Aldington, ni Rodker, ni H. D., ni quelques jolies petites dames du métier. 


University of Missouri HERBERT S. GERSHMAN 


On Tirso’s Don Gil 


Tirso’s Don Gil de las calzas verdes has an error that his major 
editors seem to have missed; or at least they have withheld comment 
on it. The error, which appeared in Don Gil’s first printing in Tirso’s 
Cuarta Parte, was perpetuated by Hartzenbusch (Yenes edition and 
also BAF, V), Bourland (textbook edition, Holt, 1901) and Dona 
Blanca de los Rios (Tirso de Molina. Obras dramdticas completas, 
I. Madrid, 1946). It is convenient to use the BAF text for reference. 
Qn 409c, in Donia Juana’s last speech on the page, posing as Doiia 
Elvira she gives her fictitious father’s name as Don Rodrigo de Cis- 
neros and that of her equally fictitious and false lover as Don Miguel 
de Ribera. On 412c, Dofia Inés, Elvira’s friend, tells her (Inés’s). 
father, Don Pedro, that the lover’s names is Miguel de Cisneros, thus 
confusing Elvira’s father’s surname with that of the false lover. (She 
makes the mistake in spite of having once repeated the name correctly : 
410b, line 27.) Don Pedro repeats the mistake on 413b (line 47) 
and again on 414a (line 36). 

Now it is possible that Tirso deliberately had Dona Inés and Don 
Pedro miscall the name, but we can conceive of no purpose to be 
served thereby; the change of names has no significance for the out- 
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come of the plot and would lead only to confusing an audience (or 
reader) already hard put to it to keep track of the details of what is 
perhaps the most complex plot in Golden Age drama. It seems 
obvious, at least to this commentator, that the change of names was 
purely a slip either on the part of Tirso or of a producer’s poeta who 
was doctoring the play for him. If the latter, then Tirso failed to 
spot the mistake as he was preparing the play for his Cuarta Parte. 
Lacking the original manuscript, which has not survived, we can 
never say with finality just what he wrote. 

The intensely complex plot of the play, however, would surely have 
led a play doctor to hesitate about changing it; the possibilities for 
confusion at the hand of a less clever poeta would have been too great. 
It seems probable that Don Gil has suffered very little from the altera- 
tion of Tirso’s original text; that the text as we know it—except 
possibly for some very minor changes—is in the form in which its 
author left it. Hartzenbusch, who did not hesitate to make “ cor- 
rections ” when he thought it needful, suggests no alterations at all 
in his text of the BAH. The change of Ribera’s name to that of 
Cisneros almost certainly, then, was made by Tirso, and it was purely 
a slip on his part. An ironically amusing slip, indeed, a most ele- 
mentary failure of memory by the most deft of Golden Age plot 
fabricators, and, to make the failure even more amusing, in a play 
the highly complex plot-elements of which were otherwise manipulated 
almost perfectly. 

Furthermore, it may be observed that the change of names involves 
elementary aspects of composition which show that the alteration was 
a deliberate one. For, whereas on 409c or 410b either “ Cisneros” 
or “ Ribera ” could be used interchangeably without violation of line 
length or of the assonance, on 412c the correct Ribera for the incorrect 
Cisneros would cause an awkward hiatus with es. Even more pointedly, 
the change of Cisneros to Ribera would be impossible on 413c and 
414a because of the rhyme. Tirso, then, must have written the change 
of names into his manuscript during the course of its composition 
and in doing so he made one of the most amusing of errors, especially 
for a dramatist as alert and quick-witted as he. 

Again in Don Gil (BAE, V, 414c), Quintana, in describing to Don 
Martin the fictitious death of Dona Juana, introduces elements that 
the audience finds amusing, since it has certain knowledge that Juana 
is very much alive. One of these elements concerns the very moment 
of her death when, trying to tell her absent and false lover Martin 
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goodbye, she gasps: “ Adiés, don Mar . . .” and then expires without 
getting the -tin out. As Tirso expresses it: “ Dijo Adtés, Don Mar 

. y en fin/ quedandose con el din,/ murié como un pajarito.” 

Many of Tirso’s readers have doubtless wondered just how a pajarito 
dies. (Rather surprisingly, Pliny’s Natural History has nothing on 
the subject.) One may presume it is quietly, uncomplainingly, the 
little head bowed with utter resignation before an unrelenting fate. 
This is the implication suggested by the usual dictionary item 
quedarse (not morir) como un pajarito. Sbarbi’s Diccionario de 
refranes, which also carries the item (8.v. pajarito), interprets it 
thus: “Se dice de aquel que ha muerto con sosiego, sin hacer gestos 
ni contorsiones.” But in another play, La prudencia en la mujer, 
one gathers that the manner of a bird’s death may vary somewhat 
from that of the pajarito of Don Gil. Berrocal, a rustic, reporting 
in comically grotesque fashion on Juan Pabros’ death (BALE, V, 
304a), states that he died like a linnet (“ murié como un jilguero”). 
But the particular manner of Juan Pabros’ death, hardly edifying 
as a model of how to effectuate death, whether in man or bird, may 
possibly lack the sostego of the Sbarbi interpretation: “Que una 
correncia le did/ . . . porque se merendé entero/ el menudillo de un 
buey.” One who was not present at Juan Pabros’ final hour may well 
wonder, wiping away a tear just as Berrocal must have done, whether, 
to quote Sbarbi again, he died “sin hacer gestos ni contorsiones.” 

Nor does another reference—this time only partially comparable 
with the Don Gil passage—add anything helpful. In La firmeza en 
la hermosura (NBAE, IX, 255a), Elena faints in Don Juan’s arms 
at the shock of seeing him, having exclaimed: “; Feliz muerte en 
vuestros bra . . . !” Buiiol, the clown, explains: “ Brazos pronunciar 
queria,/ y el zos del desmayo fiero/ quedésele en el tintero.” Just as 
Don Gil’s Juana did not manage to utter the last musical tin, a bird- 
like note indeed, so Elena in the other play could not squeeze out her 
zos, obviously not meant by Tirso to have onomatopoeic reference to a 
bird’s final utterance. (Whether Juan Pabros managed even a 2038 
or its equivalent we are not told; it is a sad possibility that a portion 
of the menudillo stuck in his throat and prevented any vocalization 
at all in his final extremity.) It seems, then, that Tirso in the Don 
Gil and the Prudencia references was not trying necessarily to express 
in scientific terms the manner of a bird’s dying, and we shall have 
to let the gentle creature’s passing serve as just one more sacrifice 
to the cause of Tirso’s irrepressible wit. 
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It was suggested above that Tirso achieved an almost perfect 
manipulation of Don Gil’s plot elements. The qualifying “ almost” 
arises from one detail in which the dramatist seems definitely to have 
slipped. On 420b (line 35), Don Juan claims to be “ Don Miguel,” 
but there is no provision anywhere in the preceding scenes for his 
having learned the name. In none of his previous appearances—we 
shall not recapitulate them here—has he shown any knowledge of it, 
nor has any other character said anything to show that Don Juan 
knew the name. Either Tirso indeed slipped here, just as he did 
when he confused “ Cisneros ” and “ Ribera,” or an editor or printer 
has cut one or more lines from the play and thereby caused the mis- 
take. Inasmuch as we have already expressed the opinion that the 
Don Gil text has survived in uncorrupted form, it is our belief that 
it was Tirso himself and not an editor who made this second error. 


University of Tennessee GERALD E. WADE 


Moliére and His Homonym Louis de Mollier 


Many forget or do not know that there were two Moli¢res—Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin Moliére (1622-73) and Louis de Mollier (ce. 1615- 
88 )—whose names were pronounced alike, and who appeared in French 
court entertainments of 1658-65 with equal success. They have often 
been confused by later generations. Contemporary accounts spell the 
names of both in various ways: Molier, Moliers, Mollier, Molliere, 
and, most frequently, Moliere.t Later in the century, when the drama- 
tist’s reputation was already eclipsing that of the composer-dancer, 
the latter was sometimes called “le petit Moliere,” as in the Mercure 
Galant of July 1677 (p. 103). There is also confusion in reference 
to “ Mlle Moliere ” between 1662, when Armande Béjart became Mlle 
Moliére, and 1664, when Mlle Mollier, daughter of the court musician, 
became Mlle Itier by her marriage.? 

To set the two men apart here, we may adopt the spelling of their 


* The accent is an eighteenth-century addition. See Moliériste, 1, 48. Spel- 
lings often differ within a single work. 

?It would seem that R. W. Baldner erroneously attributes to Moliére and 
“his daughter” the performance of Louis de Mollier and his daughter before 
Queen Christina in 1656: MLN, txxm (1957), 505-06. See Chronology below 
under 1656, Sept. 6. 
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own choice: Mollier for the court musician who always signed “ De 
Mollier */.” and Moliére for J.-B. Poquelin who signed “J. B. 
Poquelin Moliere ‘/,” or “J. B. P. Moliere */,.”* 

The confusion has been partly due to the fact that both appeared 
in Louis X1V’s court entertainments from 1658 to 1665, when Louis 
de Mollier withdrew, superseded as court musician by the rising Jean- 
Baptiste Lully. In addition, both published poetry, and many poems 
in contemporary collections, long attributed to Moliére, have been 
shown to belong to Mollier.* 

Louis de Mollier’s early years are shrouded in mystery. The fol- 
lowing chronology, mostly of his adult life, has been established with 
the help of documents in various Paris archives,’ contemporary gazettes, 
ballet collections, and books and articles on music of the period. 


1615—Exact date and place of birth, and parentage, not yet established. 
One grandfather: Louis Brodey, “me tailleur d’habits, demeurant rue Quique- 
tonne, pss¢ Saint Eustache,” according to a document dated April 6, 1636 
(Min. centr. II, 151°). 


1615-36—Nothing known of this period. Probably a good musical and 
literary education. 


1636, April 6—Mollier appears as a witness in the above-mentioned Min. 
centr. as “gentilhomme servant de madame la comtesse de Soissons.” He 
arranged her musical entertainments in Paris and at Bonnétable near Le 
Mans, where she often invited “ troupes de campagne” to play.’ 


1640—Publication by Louis de Mollier of his Chansons pour danser (Paris: 
Robert Ballard, 1640) .* 


1640-41—A “sieur de Mollier” and a “Mlle Moliere” appear among the 
dancers of the court ballets. Possibly Mollier himself, or his father, and his 


mother or sister. 


* Both men use the same paraph. In 1643, Moliére writes “J. B. Poquelin 
‘/.” a year before using his pseudonym. 

* Moliére, (uvres, ed. Grands Ecrivains (Paris, 1873-1900), 1x, 567-68; and 
Moliériste, 111, 170-71, 316-17; vi, 61. For complete details, including titles 
and first lines, see Frédéric Lachévre, Les Recueils collectifs de poésies publiés 
de 1597 & 1700, 4 vols. (Paris, 1901-22): for Mollier, 11, 381-82 and 111, 452-53; 
for Moliére, 1, 380-81 and m1, 450-52. 

* Research in Paris archives and libraries was made possible by a grant 
from the American Philosophical Society. 

* Abbreviation for Minutier central of the Archives Nationales, Etude JI, 
liasse 151. Permission to quote has been obtained from the notaire of each 
Etude cited in this article. I wish to express here my appreciation to Mme 
Madeleine Jurgens, Mlle Marie-Antoinette Fleury, and M. André Legoy for 
their kind assistance in reading these documents. 

*Emile Magne, Scarron et son milieu, nouv. éd. (Paris, 1924), p. 48. 

* BN, Rés. Ye 4423. 
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1642, June 2—Marriage of Mollier to Adrienne Jacob, daughter of Jacques 
Jacob, “avocat au parlement.” ® 

1644, January 22—Baptism at Saint-Roch of Marie-Blanche de Mollier (1644- 
1733), later a celebrated dancer and singer, who made her debut as a child: 
“la trés-Mignonne Moliére ... qui toucha les ceurs de tous.”*° Scarron 
speaks of the entire family in his Gazette burlesque of February 23, 1655: ™ 


Je fis chére trés singuliére 
Avecque l’aimable Molliére 
La femme de Molliére aussy 
Et sa fille ange en racourcy. 


1644, June 17—Death of Mollier’s patroness, the comtesse de Soissons. Mol- 
lier then goes to the King’s court as lute player and dancer. 

1646—Mollier officially “ joueur de luth de la chambre du roi” (Archives 
Nationales Z 1341). 

1650, October 11—Mollier named “ maistre ordinaire pour le luth des enfans 
de musique de la Chambre de sa Majesté et maistre pour le luth des enfants 
de la chapelle de sadite Maiesté” (notarial document in the Bibliothéque du 
Conservatoire de Musique de Paris). 

1650, November 2—Official traité d’office as “maistre ordinaire pour le 
luth” (Archives Nationales Z 1341). Mbollier’s address here “rue Saint 
Honoré, paroisse Saint Germain |’Auxerrois.” 

1644-58—Mollier composes music for court ballets with Pierre de Beau- 
champ, Michel Mazuel, and others. He often dances side by side with the 
young king Louis XIV, who dances his first ballet in 1651, at the age of 
thirteen.*? 

1651, May 2—Ballet du roy des festes de Bacchus, dancé par sa Majesté 
(Paris: Robert Ballard, 1651).2* Mollier, as one of the nine Muses, dances 
with the King, as Apollo. 

1653-—56—Lully, named “ compositeur de la musique instrumentale ” in 1653, 
begins collaborating with his French colleagues (Mollier, Mazuel, Beauchamp, 
and others), gradually eclipsing them all. 

1655, February 21—Scarron presides over a festive evening for which Mollier 
arranges the music and accompanies the singer on the theorbo.** 


* Auguste Jal, Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d’histoire (Paris, 1872), 
. 877. 
' 2° Jean Loret, La Muze historique, éd. Ch. Livet (Paris, 1857-78), 1, 24. 

12 Quoted by Louis Moland, Moliére, sa vie et ses ouvrages (Paris, 1887), 

. 13. 

. 12The published ballets always indicate “dansé par le roy.” See Louis 
de La Valliére, Ballets, opera et autres ouvrages lyriques par ordre chrono- 
logique (Paris, 1760) for a detailed list. 

13 In the etchings of dancers in the BN copy of this work, there is a portrait 
of Mollier later reproduced by F. Hillemacher, Galerie historique des portraits 
des comédiens de la troupe de Moliére (Lyon, 1869), p. 142. 

14 Julien Tiersot, La Musique dans les comédies de Moliére (Paris, 1922), 
p- 63. See also Scarron, op. cit., p. 246. 
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1656, September 6—-The climax of Mollier’s career. He has the honor otf 
arranging the ballet and music for the visit of Queen Christina. Loret, on 
September 9, praises Mollier and his daughter, who danced with him: Hesselin, 
host to the Queen, he reports, 


Luy fit ouir de jolis Vers, 
Animez par de fort beaux airs, 
Que d’une facon singuliére, 
Avoit faits le sieur Moliére, 
Lequel, outre le beau talent, 
Qu’il a de Danseur excélent, 
Met heureuzement en pratique 
La Poésie et la Musique. 

Sa fille, qui n’a que dix ans,** 
Par ses traits doux et plaisans, 
Par les charmes de son enfance, 
Clavessin, castagnettes, dance, 
Agréa, mesmement, bien fort 
A cette Merveille du Nord.** 


An anonymous author writes of this féte: “Dans la rencontre de ce mag- 
nifique divertissement ... on peut dire sans flatterie que le sieur de Moliére 
s’est surpassé lui-méme, tant par lesdits beaux vers et le merveilleux air du 
ballet, lequel fut accompagné d’une symphonie toute divine, que par la politesse 
et la justesse de sa danse, faisant admirer 4 tout le monde ce qui rassemble 
en sa seule personne un poéte galant, un savant musicien et un excellent 
danseur.” 37 
1656-57—The King continues to favor Lully, establishing in 1656 the 
twelve petits violons under his exclusive control. Jealous musicians, backed 
by the duc de Guise, with music written entirely by Mollier put on the 
Ballet des plaisirs troublés, danced before the King at the Louvre, February 
12, 1657. But Mollier’s music is so inferior to that of Lully’s Ballet de 
Vamour malade of the preceding month (January 17, 1657) that the whole 
affair only serves to crown the Italian’s efforts to rise at court.** 
1657—Mollier appears as “ Louis Molier, luth” on the payroll in the Estat 
des officiers de la maison du Roy (Paris, 1657) .?° 
1658, February 14—In the Ballet royal d’Alcidiane, according to Loret: 
Bensserade en a fait les Vers; 
Boisset et Moliére, les Airs.?° 


15 Twelve, not ten, since she was born in 1644. 

** Loret, op. cit., I, 24. 

17 Relation de ce qui s’est passé a Varrivée de la reine Christine de Suéde 
a@ Essaune (sic), en la maison de Monsieur Hesselin, ensemble la description 
particuliére du ballet qui y a esté dansé le 6 septembre 1656 (2 part. de 5 ent. 
chacune, dont les airs de chant et de danse sont du Sr. Moliére) (Paris: 
Robert Ballard, 1656). 

*8 Henry Pruniéres, La Vie illustre et libertine de Jean-Baptiste Lully (Paris, 
1929), p. 75. 

7° Quoted by Antoine Vidal, Les Instruments a archet (Paris, 1877), U1, 87. 

7° Loret, op. cit., 11, 446. 
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But Pruniéres indicates that all the orchestral music as well as most of the 
airs of this ballet were by Lully. Both Mollier and Lully, however, were in it 
among “les plus habiles danseurs de la cour” who danced with the King.” 


1661—The Recueil des plus beaug vers qui ont été mis en chant (Paris, 
Ch. de Sercy, 1661) contains seven poems by Mollier, including a Sarabande 
and a Sérénade pour le roy, often erroneously attributed to Moliére.*? 


1658-65—Lully continues to rise. He no longer permits collaboration and 
writes the music for most of the ballets of Louis XIV. During this time, 
Mollier is supposed to have remarked on the King’s favors to Lully: “S’il y 
avait en France a la fois deux Baptiste [the court name for Lully] il faudrait 
bien que l’un des deux mourfit de faim puisque l’autre avait seul le pouvoir 
de faire entendre ses euvres.”** Mollier continues at court and dances in 
most of the Lully ballets, occasionally writing music for a court celebration. 
His song Sur la santé de Notre Roy (July 26, 1658) was part of a concert- 


y 24 


ballet of his own composition to celebrate the return to health of Louis XIV. 


1662, May 19—An Italian actor, Francois Mansac dit le Capitan, is assassi- 
nated at the door of Mollier’s house in the rue de Richelieu, according to a 
dramatic Information (Archives Nationales Y 13858), published by Emile 
Campardon,*?* who erroneously supposes this to be Moliére’s house; Moliére is 
then living in the rue Saint Thomas du Louvre.** 

1664, April 29—Marriage at Saint-Eustache of Marie-Blanche de Mollier 
and Leonard Itier (1629-97), “aussi musicien ordinaire de la chambre du 
Roy.” **_ Itier also played the lute ** and theorbo, and danced in court ballets, 
including parts of the Plaisirs de l’Ile enchantée with his father-in-law and 
Moliére. 

1664, May 9—Mollier dances in the Ballet du Palais d’Alcine on the third 
day of the Plaisirs de l’Ile enchantée. It is Moliére himself and not Mollier 
who dances in the ballets of the Princesse d’Elide on the first day. 

1665, February 25—Mollier, “ officier en la Musique de la Chambre du Roi,” 
signs the rental contract for his house in the rue de Richelieu.*® 


1665, Decembre 12—Mollier is named “maitre de musique du Dauphin” 
after presenting his placet in verse, accompanying himself on the lute to an 


air of his own composition.*® 


*1 Jean-Baptiste Lully, @uvres completes, ed. H. Pruniéres, Les Ballets 
(Paris, 1931-38), I, x-xi. 

22 See Lachévre, op. cit., 11, 381-82; also Moliériste, v1, 61, 283. 

28 Pruniéres, op. cit., p. 129. 

*« Loret, op. cit., 11, 508. 

*5 Nouvelles piéces sur Moliére (Paris, 1876), pp. 20-30. 

** Moliériste, 1, 231. Also Pierre Mélése, “ Les Demeures parisiennes de 
Moliére,” Mercure de France, no. 1122 (fév. 1957), 260-295. 

27 Jal, op. cit., p. 877. 

*° He was given Mollier’s post as “ maitre de luth en survivance” (Archives 
Nationales Z 1342). 

*® Min. centr., Litt, 48. 

*° Gazette de Robinet in James N. Rothschild, ed., Les Continuateurs de 
Loret 1665-1689 (Paris, 1881-82), 1, 487, which explains that Love, Laughter, 
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1665 and after—Mollier retires from court.*4. At his home in the rue the 
Richelieu, his weekly semipublic concerts become famous and are attended by 


a crowd of elite listeners.*? 


1665-—74—Mollier continues to compose music for plays, all of them given 
at the Théitre du Marais: Les Amours de Jupiter et de Sémélé by Boyer, 
January 1, 1666; ** Les Amours du Soleil by Donneau de Vis¢, February 6, 
1671; Le Mariage de Bacchus et d’Ariane by Donneau de Visé, January 7, 
1672.°* 

1674, February 5—Madame de Sévigné writes: “Je m’en vais a un petit 
opéra de Moliére, beau-pére d’Itier, qui se chante chez Palissari [a rich 
financier]. C’est une musique trés-parfaite. Monsieur le Prince, Monsieur 
le Duc et Madame la Duchesse y seront.” *° 


1677, July—Mollier writes the music for an opera with libretto by Talle- 
mant le Jeune, Les Amours de Céphale et d’Aurore, performed at Saint- 
Germain. 

1678, December—Mollier writes the music for another Tallemant work, 
Androméde attachée au rocher et délivrée par Persée, first performed at 
Mollier’s home and then at the Louvre,** with his daughter, now Mlle Itier, 
singing the role of Androméde.*” 


1688—At Saint-Eustache, the aging Mollier attends the marriage of his 
granddaughter Marie-Angélique Itier to Charles Le Camus, also a court 
musician.*® 

1688, April 18—Death of Mollier, then residing rue Saint Joseph. Burial 
at Saint-Eustache.** 


and Grace will follow the Dauphin’s steps “Aux Airs charmans du Sieur 
Moliers.” 

*1 There is no mention of him in any ballet de cour after 1655. See Victor 
Fournel, Les Contemporains de Moliére (Paris, 1863-75), 1, 171-666. 

*2 Mercure Galant of December 1678, 126. 

** Laudatory comments in the Gazette de Robinet (Jan. 16) and Gazette 
de Mayolas (Jan. 17) in Rothschild, op. cit., I, 613, 624. For listing of con- 
temporary commentaries on Mollier’s work see Pierre Mélése, Répertoire ana- 
lytique des documents contemporains d’information et de critique concernant 
le thédtre @ Paris sous Louis XIV (Paris, 1934), pp. 29, 76; and for indi- 
vidual ballets, under appropriate date. 

**The Mercure Galant of January 11, 1672 writes: ‘“ Les chansons en ont 
paru fort agréables, et les airs en sont par ce fameux Mr de Moliére qui a 
travaillé tant d’années aux airs des ballets du Roy.” Donneau de Visé was 
at this time a friend of Moliére’s also. 

*° Jal, op. cit., p. 877, and Mme de Sévigné, @uvres, Grands Ecrivains ed. 
(Paris, 1862-66), m1, 399-400. 

8° Mercure Galant of December 1678, 126. 

** Quoted by Th. Lhuillier, “ Notes sur quelques artistes musiciens dans la 
Brie,” Bulletin de la Société d’archéologie du Département de Seine-et-Marne, 
Vv (1868), 330. 

** Sévigné, op. cit., 11, 399 n. 

* Jal, op. cit., p. 877, and E. Révérend Du Mesnil, Frangois de Moliére, 
seigneur d’Essertines (Charolles, 1888), pp. 53-60 on Louis de Mollier. 
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As can be gathered from the chronology, we know of no contacts 
between Moliére and Mollier in their early years, though there may 
have been many, then and later, owing to family connections, musical 
interests, mutual friends and acquaintances, and addresses in close 
proximity. 

The family of Moliére’s grandmother, Agnés Mazuel (1573-1644), 
was very much involved in the musical world. Her father, Guillaume 
Mazuel, and her uncle, Adrien Mazuel, were “ joueurs d’instruments ”; 
she had another uncle, a brother, two nephews, and cousins among 
the twenty-four violons du rot.** The most famous of these was Michel 
Mazuel (1603-76),** a violon du rot in 1643, named by Louis XIV 
“compositeur de la Musique des Vingt-Quatre joueurs de violon de 
sa Chambre,” in May 1654.** He collaborated with Louis de Mollier 
on court ballets and other music until both were superseded by Lully’s 
more aggressive musical genius. Among the French composers of 
their time, Mazuel and Mollier were very highly considered.** It is 
not impossible to suppose that both Louis de Mollier and the young 
Poquelin might have been students of music with the older Michel 
Mazuel, second cousin of Moliére’s father. The Ballet des incom- 
patibles, performed in Languedoc in 1655, has been attributed to 
Moliére, and his plays are full of music and musical knowledge which 
indicate some musical education.* 


*°See Ernest Thoinan, Un Bisaieul de Moliére; recherches sur les Mazuel 
musiciens des X™I¢ et XVIIe siécles, alliés de la famille Poquelin (Paris, 
1878). New material on the Mazuels, gathered in the Min. centr. and the 
Fichier Laborde of the BN, shows the exact relationship between the famous 
Michel Mazuel (1603-76) and Moliére, which Thoinan (p. 52) did not know, 
unaware of the myriad spellings of Mazuel in early documents. The children 
of one single couple show the following variants in baptismal records: Masuel, 
Masuet, Mauel, Mazuel, Mazel, and Mazuelt. Other spellings appear in cor- 
roborated documents: Masnet, Marnet, Masnel, and Massuel. 

“1 Her other uncle, Jehan Fredel; her brother, Jean Mazuel I (1568-1616) ; 
her nephews, Jean Mazuel II (1594-1633) and Pierre Mazuel (1605-1642); 
her first cousins, Guillaume Deburet and Gilbert Fredel; another cousin’s son, 
Michel Mazuel (1603-76). 

“2 Second cousin of Moliére’s father. Moliére’s grandmother was godmother 
to Michel’s brother Jean, April 28, 1608 (BN Fichier Laborde # 47.131). 

“* Thoinan, op. cit., pp. 32-33, quotes most of the Brevet now in BN Ms. 
no. 10252, p. 146 verso. 

««“Tl faut avouer aussi que MM. Molier, Mazuel et Verpré . . . avaient 
déja& apercu de loin ces lumiéres de bon gofit qui n’ont été découvertes entiére- 
ment que par M. de Lully.” Quotation from André Philidor (1726-1795) 
given by Jules Ecorcheville, Vingt suites d’orchestre du XVIIe siécle frangais 
(Paris, 1906), p. 19. This collection includes several suites by Michel Mazuel. 

*® Paul Lacroix, Les Incompatibles, ballet par Moliére, réimpression textuelle 
et intégrale de l’édition de Montpellier, 1655 (Genéve, 1868). See also Frangois 
Henri Castil-Blaze, Moliére musicien (Paris, 1852), which also includes notes 
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Qutside the musical branch, all of Moliére’s family—the Poquelin, 
Cressé, and Asselin families—were in the clothing business (tapissiers, 
drapiers, etc.). In 1618 Moliére’s aunt, Marie Poquelin, married ** 
Marin Gamart, “ maitre tailleur dhabits,” living “rue Chevalier du 
Guet,” just around the corner from the rue de l’Arbre sec where 
Mollier’s uncle Louis Brodey, also a “ maitre tailleur d’habits,” was 
living in 1636. Mbollier’s grandfather, Louis Brodey, on the rue 
Quiquetonne, as well as Moliére’s grandparents,*’ were all parishioners 
at Saint-Eustache. And in the same parish in 1636 the young Mollier 
worked at the Hotel de Soissons, just two blocks behind Moliére’s home 
on the corner of the rue Saint Honoré and the rue des Vieilles Etuves. 

Moliére and Mollier both had appointments at the court of Louis 
XIV, and there both were collaborators of Lully: Mollier on court 
ballet music and Moliére on his comédies-ballets. All three worked 
together in the Platsirs de l’Ile enchantée in 1664. 

Moliére and Mollier had acquaintances in common: Donneau de 
Visé (see note 34), Pierre de Beauchamps,** Charles d’Assoucy,*® and 
Scarron. In a legacy of his Testament burlesque in 1660, Scarron 
writes a single unexplained line: “A Moliére le cocuage”;* did 
he mean Mollier or Moli¢re? Moliére had just put on Sganarelle, 
a successful comedy about “le cocuage.” But I feel this line may be 
for Mollier; it immediately follows a legacy to Benserade, Mollier’s 
close friend and collaborator in the court ballets. 

Both Moliére and Mollier had patrons from the same noble family: 
the comtesse de Soissons, patroness of Mollier, was a great-aunt of 
the prince de Conti (1629-66), who was patron of Moliére’s troupe 
in Languedoc (see also note 56). 

In their adult life, as well as in their youth, the two men were near 
neighbors. In 1662 Mollier lived in the rue de Richelieu and Moliére 


on Mollier, 1, 132-33, and among other studies of Moliére and music, one of 
the most recent: A. Richard Oliver, “ Moliére’s Contribution to the Lyric 
Stage,” Musical Quarterly, xxxII (1947), 350-64. 

«* Min. centr., XxxvI, 106. Document of July 15, 1618. 

‘The Cressé-Asselins in the Marché aux Poirées and the Poquelin-Mazuels 
in the rue de la Lingerie. 

*® Collaborator of Mollier at court as well as arranger of some of the ballets 
for Moliére’s comedies. 

** Guest of Moliére’s troupe for several months in the provinces. Probably 
taught Louis de Mollier and their mutual friend Scarron to play the theorbo; 
d’Assoucy is supposed to have introduced this instrument in France in 1647. 
See Pruniéres, Nouvelle histoire de la musique (Paris, 1936), mu, 130. 

°° (Huvres (Paris, 1786), 1, 137. See also Moland, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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in the nearby rue Saint Thomas du Louvre. In 1672 Moliére moved 
to the rue de Richelieu very close to Mollier’s house (see note 26), 
They both ended their lives in the Saint-Eustache parish. 

Though there is no proof that they knew each other before the 
court period 1658-65, the foregoing gives weight to the hypothesis 
that the young Poquelin not only knew Louis de Mollier but, needing 
a stage name, asked to use a variant of his name.** Though I have 
searched in vain to find a marriage or other connection between 
Moliére’s musical Mazuel cousins and the Mollier family, I still con- 
sider such a connection possible. 

Moliére first used his pseudonym on June 28, 1644, when he signed 
“De Moliere” (“ Molliere” in the text of the document). This is 
the only time he used the “de” in his signature, though in the 
text of the documents he is often “sieur de Moliere.” “J. B. P. 
Moliere */,” is the most frequent form of his signature.*? 

Many theories have been advanced about Moliére’s name. Neither 
he nor any of his contemporaries ever explained it.5* Most theories 
of place names have been discarded as referring to places unknown 
to Moliére before 1644. However, since there are a number of place 
and family names like Molieres or Moliere in Languedoc, it has been 
suggested his name might be the echo of an adventure on the trip to 
Narbonne in 1642, when he replaced his father as tapissier du roi 
in Louis XIII’s suite.** One theory, dramatized by a descendant 
of the Mazuel family,®* suggests Moliére took his name from a “ village 
de Moliére ” near which lived a highborn lady for whom Moliére had 
developed a romantic attachment! One of the most frequently sug- 
gested hypotheses is that Moli¢re took his name from Francois de 


*? Paul Lacroix, La Jeunesse de Moliére (Bruxelles and Leipzig, 1856), pp. 
157-58, feels this is a strong hypothesis. 

52 See Elizabeth M. Miller and Madeleine Jurgens, “ Etat actuel des auto- 
graphes de Moliére,” RHT, t11-tv (1955), 278-297. Since 1955, more photostats 
have been checked showing that almost all Moliére’s signatures are followed 
by the ‘/. paraph. 

58 Eudore Soulié, Recherches sur Moliére et sur sa famille (Paris, 1863), 
pp. 38-39, even suggests it may have no other origin than “celle d’étre un 
nom A la mode.” One recent hypothesis goes so far as to suggest Moliére is 
an anagram of Corneille with variations, and that Corneille wrote Moliére’s 
plays: Henry Poulaille, Corneille sous le masque de Moliére (Paris, 1957), 

. 17-82. 

Pe André Geiger, “Une Hypothése sur le pseudonyme de Moliére,” Figaro, 
26 mars 1922. 

** Jean-José Frappa and H. Dupuy-Mazuel, Moliére, piece en 4 actes et 6 

tableaux, Petite Illustration, no. 92, April 8, 1922. 
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Moliére, sieur d’Essertines (c. 1600-24), author of Polyréne (1623) .°* 
Little is known of his personal life.’ Du Mesnil even suggests that 
he might be the father of Louis de Mollier.** Though there is no 
proof so far, it is an interesting possibility which would link two 
hypotheses about Moliére’s name. 

At present, the Louis de Mollier hypothesis suggested here seems 
to me the most plausible. Though I would not go so far as Lacroix 
and suggest that Moliére considered himself an adopted son of Mollier, 
I would agree that it is quite possible the two men knew each other 
early in life and that Mollier, somewhat older and already in favor 
at court in 1644, may have allowed the young Poquelin to use his 
name. This is still, however, only a hypothesis. 


Concord Academy ELIZABETH MAXFIELD MILLER 


Madame de Sévigné telle qu’elle fut 


Madame de Sévigné n’était pas jolie. Pourtant elle plut. Elle 
compta parmi ses admirateurs Fouquet, Bussy, Du Lude qu’elle aima 
peut-étre. Puisqu’elle n’était point belle, il fallait bien qu’elle efit 
d’autres charmes pour expliquer la fascination qu’elle exerga. Spiri- 
tuelle, pleine de grice, elle l’était sans doute. Ses critiques la voulurent 
bonne par-dessus le marché. La bonté compléte traditionnellement 


5¢ Dedicated to the princesse de Conti. On this author, see Du Mesnil, 
op. cit.; Werner Werth, Frangois de Moliére, sein Leben und seine Werke 
(Berlin, 1916); Lachévre, op. cit., 1, 255-58, for details on poems and other 
writings; Paul Durand-Lapie, Un Académicien du XVIIe siécle. Saint-Amant, 
son temps, sa vie et ses poésies (Paris, 1898), pp. 71-74. Moliére uses the 
name Polyxéne for one of his Précieuses ridicules, but this name was common 
in literature. See Antoine de Léris, Dictionnaire portatif, historique et lit- 
téraire des thédtres (Paris, 1763), pp. 357-58; he lists a tragedy Polyréne 
in 1620 by an actor named Moliére le Tragique (p. 637): Du Mesnil (p. 43) 
suggests that this was Francois de Moliére, though I find no evidence that 
the latter was an actor. 

*TIn 1619 his mother published Odes spirituelles sur V'air des chansons de 
ce temps, dedicated to a certain Madame Le Grand (Du Mesnil, ibid., pp. 28- 
30). Moliére’s grandmother, Agnés Mazuel, was very close to her step-sister, 
Marie Le Grand, from whom she inherited the residual estate in 1624 (Min. 
centr., XVIII, 178, fol. 260-61) and to her step-brother, Pierre Le Grand, who 
was “ami et allié” in the Agnés Mazuel-Jean Poquelin marriage contract of 
June 19, 1594 (Min. centr., xxxvi, 73). Perhaps there is some connection here. 

°° Du Mesnil, ibid., pp. 51-52. Monval, in Moliériste, x, 360-61, questions 
some of Du Mesnil’s findings. 

? Sainte-Beuve, Les Nouveaug Lundis (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1884), étude 
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le portrait d’une femme séduisante dont le physique laisse 4 désirer, 
Incluse dans l’analyse psychologique d’une femme exceptionnelle, la 
bonté rassure le lecteur, fat-il érudit, qu’effarouche toujours un peu 
Vintelligence féminine. 

Pour les amateurs de santé morale et physique, Madame de Sévigné 
parait un sujet de choix. Epouse discréte, veuve chaste, mére irré- 
prochable, l’écrivain en elle ne fait point tort 4 la femme qui ne perd 
rien de ses toutes féminines vertus. Campée dans le Grand Siécle, 
elle est schématisée comme son époque en traits larges et lumineux. 
Les sévignistes qui publient les éditions successives des Lettres adou- 
cissent, retouchent, suppriment les expressions trop lestes ou trop 
passionnées, protégent jalousement la réputation de la petite-fille de 
sainte Chantal. M. Gérard-Gailly a dénoncé cette censure dans 1’édi- 
tion qu’il a établie pour la Collection de la Pléiade. Il montre la 
naissance et l’évolution du mythe Sévigné. Ce mythe, cependant, est 
toujours vivace. De galants chevaliers ont déja volé a la rescousse 
de la marquise-modéle, 4 qui l’on ne permet que de petits défauts. 
Toutefois aucun des portraits littéraires de Madame de Sévigné datant 
de son époque n’insiste sur les qualités du cceur. Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry, Somaize, Madame de La Fayette louent a l’envi son ama- 
bilité et son esprit. Certes La Rochefoucauld célébre en la marquise 
une amie constante, mais il n’avait jamais exigé de preuves tangibles 
de son amitié. Nous verrons que Bussy, son cousin, eut quelques 
raisons d’en juger autrement. 


Jeune fille, elle se divertit de l'amour qu’avait pour elle son pré- 
cepteur Ménage. Elle joue avec lui au chat et a la souris, fleurette 
autant qu’il est possible et rattrape délicatement le malheureux quand 
il est prés de secouer le joug pour de bon. L’amour de Ménage était 
sincére et l’adresse avec laquelle sa jeune éléve conduit son affaire 
suppose une grande maitrise d’elle-méme et d’autrui, un sens psy- 
chologique aigu doublé d’une tactique sire. 

Est-ce la peur d’un adversaire trop bien armé qui rebuta le cadet 
Rabutin? Il se pourrait. I] l’estime “la plus jolie fille du monde 
pour étre la femme de quelqu’un d’autre.” Pour un homme de la 
trempe de Bussy, une épouse trop semblable a lui devait paraitre dan- 


datant du 16 décembre 1861; Emile Faguet, Dia-septi¢me siécle. Etudes 
littéraires (Paris: Boivin, n.d., pp. 365 ff.; Gaston Boissier, Madame de 
Sévigné (Paris: Hachette, 1888), p. 9; André Hallays, Cours professé 4 la 
Société des Conférences (Paris: Perrin, 1921). 

* Auguste Bailly, Madame de Sévigné (Paris: Fayard, 1955). 
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gereuse et, 4 fortune égale, une partenaire plus souple était infiniment 
préférable. En admettant méme que ce soit du cété Coulanges que 
s’élevérent les obstacles 4 l’union des deux jeunes gens et que Bussy 
ait ainsi couvert une rebuffade, sa perspicacité est, elle, incontestable. 
A priori, Madame de Sévigné était mieux faite pour étre la maitresse 
que la femme d’un homme qu’elle égalait, voire, surpassait par l’esprit. 

Elle épousa done Henri de Sévigné qui n’était pas amoureux d’elle 
et la trompa. Elle s’en offusqua et choisit pour confident de ses 
malheurs conjugaux le galant Bussy, qui joua un réle assez douteux, 
ear il recueillit les confidences du mari et de la femme. Henri de 
Sévigné se plaignit de la froideur de sa moitié, tandis qu’elle regrettait 
que la fougue de son trop bouillant mari se dépensat chez d’autres 
belles et qu’il la ruinat par surcroit. Toutefois les lettres de Bussy 
étaient attendues avec impatience et s’il n’écrivait pas, on ne le laissait 
point en paix. On prenait grand plaisir a se faire faire la cour, une 
cour 4 l’objectif trés précis. Bussy, en dépit de son rabutinage, ne 
michait pas ses mots. Madame de Sévigné refusa cependant d’ “en 
donner ” 4 son mari sans s’indigner jamais des tentatives de Bussy, 
ni de ses procédés indélicats. Sévigné tué en duel, elle le lamenta 
comme il fallait, s’évanouit en présence du chevalier d’Albert qui 
avait dépéché dans l’autre monde, en n’en parla jamais plus. 

Veuve, Madame de Sévigné méprisa les licenses que la société lui 
eit accordées du vivant de l’infidéle. Non qu’elle vécit en ermite. 
Elle était fort coquette, trop coquette au gré de Bussy qui, dés son 
retour 4 Paris, avait recommencé a lui parler d’amour. Bien accueilli, 
recu tous les jours par sa délicieuse cousine, Monsieur de Rabutin 
offre des divertissements, espére, mais gronde car, s'il est bien regu, 
d’autres le sont aussi. ... La jeune femme est fantasque, change 
d’humeur, laisse 4 espérer, puis désespére. Elle est vertueuse, mais 
de cette vertu, Bussy ne sait que penser. I] se souvient de ce manque 
de tempérament, prétexte aux frasques de l’époux défunt. Nullement 
sensuelle, la marquise ne s’intéressait qu’aux hommages licites. Elle 
aimait plaire et provoquer. Cette femme intelligente et froide était 
ce que de nos jours on nomme une allumeuse. 

Il est probable que l’éducation bourgeoise regue chez les Coulanges 
lui avait inspiré la crainte d’une vie physique débridée. Ces jeunes 
femmes frigides, joueuses au point de fréler le danger, un rien garcon- 
niéres, se muent aisément en “Don Juanne.” Madame de Sévigné 
évita ce danger, elle évita le maitre temporaire ou permanent dont 
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auraient dépendu sa personne et sa fortune. Car elle était jalouse 
de sa réputation et l’orgueil qui accompagne sa froideur explique 
mieux sa vertu que la peur de la souffrance ressentie par une sensi- 
bilité déja ébranlée. En fait, les vertus plus faciles que la sienne 
ne la choquent guére et il ne faut rien moins qu’une Madame de 
Lyonne découverte au lit avec sa propre fille et l’amant qu’elles se 
partagent pour provoquer son indignation. 

Madame de Sévigné continua donc, comme l’écrit Bussy, de “ faire 
cocu son mari devant Dieu ” et “ d’aimer mieux un amant qu’un ami 
et parmi les amanis les gais que les tristes.” Le méchant portrait 
brossé par Bussy dans l’Histoire amoureuse des Gaules apprend en 
outre a ses lecteurs que l’inégalité des yeux de la dame est “ un avis 
que donne la nature 4 ceux qui l’approchent de ne pas faire un grand 
fondement sur son amitié” et encore qu’ “il y a des gens qui ne 
mettent que les choses saintes pour bornes 4 leur amitié et qui feraient 
tout pour leurs amis, 4 la réserve d’offenser Dieu. Ces gens-la s’appel- 
lent amis jusques aux autels. L’amitié de Madame de Sévigné a 
d’autres limites. Cette belle n’est amie que jusques 4 la bourse.” 
M. Gérard-Gailly, qui n’est pas loin de souscrire au jugement de Bussy, 
rétablit également les faits de cette mémorable querelle dans la nou- 
velle édition des Lettres.* Il dit comment Madame de Sévigné lan- 
terna, exigea un surplus de garanties alors que celles offertes par 
Bussy étaient trés suffisantes, et contraignit enfin le malheureux 4 
demander a sa maitresse, Madame de Montglas, l’argent qu’il voulait 
emprunter a sa cousine. 

Les épitres que Madame de Sévigné envoya plus tard 4 Bussy pour 
se justifier font preuve d’une mauvaise foi insigne: “ Vous dites que 
je vous l’ai refusé [il s’agit du prét], et moi je vous dis que je vous 
lai prété; car vous savez fort bien, et notre ami Corbinelli en est 
témoin, que mon cceur le voulut d’abord....” L’enfer est pavé 
d’intentions de ce genre et Madame de Sévigné est ici aussi casuiste 
que de bons péres qu’elle n’aimait pas. Elle écrit encore dans cette 
méme lettre que “ce n’est pas la mode de l’accuser de faiblesse pour 
ses amis et qu’elle a fait ses preuves de générosité sur le sujet des 
disgraciés qui l’ont mise en honneur dans beaucoup de bons lieux.” * 
Il s’agit ici de Fouquet qui l’avait courtisée et qu’elle remit a sa 
place tout en le ménageant, et de l’attitude qu’elle maintint lors de 
sa disgrace. On a cru deviner pour Fouquet un sentiment tendre 


> « 


* Paris: Gallimard, 1953. Coll. La Pléiade. 
“Lettre 50, ibid., 1, 152. Au comte de Bussy-Rabutin, le 26 juillet 1668. 
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d’aprés le compte-rendu qu’elle fit de son procés. Toutefois les pre- 
miéres lettres qu’elle écrit sur le sujet sont séches et elle est surtout 
préoccupée d’elle-méme. Si la marquise est “touchée,” c’est qu’elle 
est mélée a cette histoire compromettante. Pas un mot de compassion 
pour le surintendant qu’elle voudrait bien qu’on oubliat comme ses 
lettres. Celles-ci, découvertes chez Fouquet, et méme innocentes, ne 
doivent guére plaire au roi. Mais Madame de Sévigné a déja été 
compromise par la Fronde et n’a jamais pu se rétablir 4 la Cour. 
Elle n’a plus rien & perdre et une volte-face 4 l’égard de Fouquet la 
ferait taxer de vilaine personne. Quand elle est rassurée sur son 
propre sort, au moment méme du procés qui a lieu trois ans aprés, 
Madame de Sévigné envoie 4 Pomponne une narration plus chaude 
des événements. En fait, la sympathie qu’elle éprouve a l’égard de 
Fouquet est celle d’un esprit libre, habitué 4 penser par lui-méme. 
Elle admire l’élégance qu’il sait garder en toutes circonstances. Fou- 
quet, bien qu’il ne soit pas noble, est “de son bord.” Son procés 
est injuste en ce sens que le surintendant pitit plus de sa gloriole que 
de ses malversations. Celles-ci, du reste, ne troublent pas plus la 
marquise que ne le feront la scandaleuse conduite de l’ami Pomenars, 
faux-monnayeur, trousseur de filles, mais si bon compagnon, ou l’oncle 
de Cessac qui ajustait si habilement les cartes. Madame de Sévigné 
est fidéle 4 ses amis, comme le commun des mortels. 

Honnéte par tempérament, elle demeure veuve, peut-étre par force, 
car les soupirants de son veuvage sont presque tous mariés, du moins 
ceux qui comptent, Fouquet, Bussy, Rohan. Quant 4 Du Lude, son 
favori présumé, ce fut lui, 4 en croire Bussy, qui dédaigna notre belle.® 
Mondaine donc, mais sans étre 4 la cour une étoile, Madame de Sévigné 
éléve ses enfants. De ses sentiments maternels quand Frangoise et 
Charles étaient encore 4 l’ige tendre, on ne sait pas grand chose. 
Qu’ils furent élevés avec soin, la sfireté de goiit et l’érudition de 
Charles, le sérieux de sa sceur en témoignent. Le fait que Madame 
de Sévigné ne put se résoudre a laisser complétement sa fille aux 
Sainte-Marie de Nantes indique qu’elle suivit l’enfant de prés. N’ayant 
pas elle-méme souffert dans sa propre enfance le mépris que |’on 
témoignait d’ordinaire aux filles, il était naturel qu’elle s’intéressdt 4 
Madelonne. Quand celle-ci fut enfermée au couvent, la mére écrivit 
des lettres que la fille conserva précieusement. I] n’en est pas moins 
vrai que la marquise ne s’attacha a sa fille que le jour ov celle-ci fut 
assez grande pour étre constamment avec elle. 


* Histoire amoureuse des Gaules (Paris: Delahays, 1857), p. 150. 
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Présentée a la cour, Mademoiselle de Sévigné y dansa le menuet, 
figura en travesti dans un ballet avec Louis XIV, joua les nymphes, 
recut des madrigaux et ne s’y maria pas. Madame de Sévigné com- 
mente la chose non sans quelque pointe d’amertume: “ La plus jolie 
fille de France vous fait ses compliments. Ce nom me paroit assez 
agréable; je suis pourtant lasse d’en faire les honneurs.”* Comme 
toutes les méres du monde pressées de caser leur trésor, elle ne com- 
prend rien a la destinée de la belle enfant. 


On a raisonné sur ce placement difficile et on a déduit que Made- 
lonne déplaisait 4 cause de sa froideur. Cette froideur l’empécha 
peut-étre de devenir la maitresse du roi, elle n’efit rien empéché d’autre 
si la jeune fille avait été un parti enviable. Mademoiselle de Sévigné 
n’était probablement pas assez riche pour que de trés grands seigneurs 
risquassent une alliance avec une famille compromise, noble certes, 
mais non princiére. De plus Madame de Sévigné avait pour sa fille 
des prétentions. Elle voulait un grand établissement a la cour. 
Habituée 4 manier les gens a sa guise, autoritaire sans le savoir, 
Madame de Sévigné savait dissimuler une énergie quasi masculine 
sous une apparence enjouée. Désirait-elle réaliser par procuration ses 
ambitions? Elle s’était accommodée de son sort, mais Francoise eit 
pu lui fournir une éclatante revanche. 

I] n’est pas simple d’étre le rejeton d’une mére brillante. Gauche, 
timide, Francoise était jalouse de cette mére toujours 4 l’aise et 
qu’elle admirait profondément, consciente de ne pouvoir l’égaler. 
Madame de Sévigné s’était identifiée complétement avec sa fille jusqu’a 
son mariage et cette identification n’avait rencontré d’obstacle que les 
sautes d’humeur de la jeune personne. Mais quelqu’un troubla la 
féte: le mari choisi par la mére pour ]’enfant chérie. 

La jeune mariée remplit ses devoirs conjugaux avec un enthousiasme 
inconnu de la mére. Elle se jeta dans |’état matrimonial avec rage. 
Elle se libérait. Madame de Sévigné regarda avec étonnement cette 
fille qui aimait tant son mari. Elle ne s’attendait pas 4 cela, elle 
qu’aucun homme n’avait vraiment émue. Elle dut en éprouver un 
choc profond, bien qu’avec ses méthodes accoutumées, elle efit entre- 
pris de faire la conquéte de l’intrus. On lui avait changé sa fille, 
elle était indifférente, incompréhensible. La panique fut totale quand 
il s’avéra que le couple ne vivrait point 4 Paris. Ses lettres 4 sa fille 
éloignée ne sont que de multiples tentatives de reconquéte, toujours 


* Op. cit., I, 156. Lettre du 26 juillet 1668. 
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angoissées quand elles traitent de leurs relations personnelles, fort 
étudiées quand il s’agit de charmer l’absente. Elle s’y montra bonne 
joueuse, adopta Grignan et ses intéréts; il fallait bien ou c’efit été 
lVeffondrement total. 

La marquise était malgré tout vaincue et la belle comtesse, incon- 
sciemment ou non, sen délecta avec quelque sadisme. O’est la 
découverte de “J’autre” en sa fille qui changea en passion le senti- 
ment maternel de Madame de Sévigné. Elle l’aima de son propre 
aveu comme on doit aimer Dieu. I} n’y a 1a ni bonté ni méme 
maternité profonde; mais bien volonté de puissance contrecarrée. 
L’amour pour sa fille explique-t-il certaines de ses prédilections, ou au 
contraire ces prédilections expliquent-elles cet amour? Somaize avait 
noté sans penser 4 mal que la marquise préférait le sexe faible au 
sexe fort. Les portraits de femmes, fréquents dans son ceuvre, révélent 
le plaisir ressenti 4 la vue d’un joli minois. Elle admire la beauté 
féminine, sa plastique, recherche la société des jeunes filles, s’en- 
thousiasme pour la danse d’une bohémienne au point de demander 
la grace de son pére qui est aux galéres, accorde un crédit 4 une 
mignonne fermiére du Bodégat si fraiche qu’elle semble sortir d’un 
cadre. 

On a beaucoup épilogué sur la facon cavaliére dont Madame de 
Sévigné traita son fils. Il est probable qu’il n’en avait pas souffert 
dans son enfance, et que la préférence de la marquise pour sa fille 
n’explosa que plus tard. Les lignes les plus émues de Madame de 
Sévigné au sujet de son fils sont antérieures au mariage de Francoise. 
Le jeune homme avait brusquement décidé d’entrer dans la carriére 
des armes. Elle écrit: “Il est parti: j’en ai pleuré amérement, j’en 
suis sensiblement affligée ; je n’aurai pas un moment de repos pendant 
tout ce voyage. J’en suis morte; mais enfin, je n’en ai pas été la 
maitresse ; et dans ces occasions-la, les méres n’ont pas beaucoup de 
voix au chapitre.”* Que Charles, jeune homme, occupé 4 courir le 
guilledou, ait supporté en philosophe les injustices maternelles devient 
beaucoup plus normal. II traite sa mére en camarade et lui raconte 
les histoires épicées dont elle avait toujours été friande. Il la dégoit 
d’ailleurs par manque d’ambition, ce doux niais qui avait eu le front 
de refuser une demoiselle “ un peu juive d’estoc mais dont les millions 
étaient de bonne famille.” Quand il se marie enfin, elle n’assiste pas 


7Tbid., 1, 158. Lettre 52, le 28 aoft 1668. 
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4 la cérémonie et plus tard aux Rochers, quoique fort bien traitée par 
le jeune couple, elle en parle en vraie belle-mére. 

Madame de Sévigné grand’mére aurait pu étre équitablement ap- 
préciée si Charles avait eu des enfants. I] n’en eut pas. A l’égard 
des enfants de la comtesse, elle éprouva des sentiments mitigés. Elle 
écrit a sa fille: “ Je suis loin de la radoterie qui fait passer violemment 
amour maternelle aux petits-enfants. La mienne est demeurée tout 
court au premier étage et je n’aime ce petit peuple que pour |’amour 
de vous.” * Quant 4 Pauline, elle s’y intéressa davantage: la fillette 
lui ressemble. Notons que Madame de Sévigné est une grand’mére 
aussi tendre que les grand’méres de son époque, sinon plus. Mais la 
comtesse de Grignan n’eut vraiement pas de raisons d’étre jalouse, 
Elle demeura l’objet de tous les élans de la marquise. Qu’on se 
souvienne encore des lettres angoissées sur la maladie de la tante de 
La Trousse, qui ne se décidait pas a mourir et retardait la marquise 
qui ne voulait plus attendre, “car enfin ot sont les bornes du bon 
naturel.” ® 

Quant a ses rapports avec les humbles, ils sont aussi 4 la mode du 
temps. A-t-elle des charpentiers en l’air, elle songe “au bel effet de 
la providence que fait la cupitidité; et l’on remercie Dieu qu’il y ait 
des hommes qui pour douze sous veuillent faire ce que d’autres ne 
feraient pas pour mille écus.”*° Elle s’étonne que les petites gens 
puissent ressentir de l'amour. La répression de la révolte bretonne 
est prétexte 4 description cocasse. Elle aime ceux qui la servent, mais 
de cette affection trés particuliére qu’ avaient les planteurs américains 
pour leurs noirs fidéles. 

Grande dame, oui, “bonne dame,” non. Et c’est tant mieux. 
Imagine-t-on un Saint-Simon édulcoré? L’écrivain qui dévoile “le 
dessous des cartes,” qui en ordonne si habilement les détails que ]’on 
jurerait des croquis pris sur le vif, le chroniqueur “engagé” de la 
comédie humaine qui se jouait autour d’elle, l’amante enfin qui com- 
pose méme ses plaintes les plus vibrantes, n’a de sensibilité vraiment 
profonde que celle de l’artiste. Douée d’une mémoire prodigieuse, 
elle enregistre ce qu’elle entend, trie ses matériaux, et converse avec 
sa fille ou avec ses amis, consciente de l’effet qu’elle va produire. C’est 
un metteur en scéne né. Elle jouit de son esprit en virtuose. Elle 
y puise une joie qui ne se démentit jamais, joie de l’esprit et non du 

® Tbid., 1, 829. Lettre 336, le 26 aoft 1675. 


* Ibid., 1, 508. Lettre 207, le 6 avril 1672. 
10 Tbid., 1, 413. Lettre 164, le 4 novembre 1671. 
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ceur. Ne disait-elle pas d’un ami converti: “I] ne laisse pas d’étre 
de bonne compagnie; mais cela passera, la charité du prochain com- 
mence déja 4 lui couper les paroles par la moitié.”** Madame de 


Sévigné demeura de bonne compagnie. 


Rutgers University MICHELINE HERZ 


Gold and Iron in Voltaire’s Alzire 


Among the high crimes of which Voltaire has been accused is signal 
complicity in the death of his most honored muse, Melpomene. He 
did not, like Wilde’s brave man, kill the thing he loved with a sword. 
The fatal instrument he inadvertently wielded, according to most 
commentators, was simply his neoclassical poetic style. This judg- 
ment, which forms such a piquant contrast with the accolades heaped 
upon Voltaire’s prose, is neatly summed up by Léon Fontaine in his 
edition of Zaire: “ partout c’est la méme langue emphatique, incolore 
et pauvre, fausse, monotone, et surtout impersonnelle. Cette langue 
soi-disant poétique a tué la tragédie.”* The emptiness of Voltaire’s 
borrowed poetic language is also emphasized by Lefebre: “ Voltaire 
s'imaginait que, pour écrire comme Corneille ou comme Racine, il 
suffisait de prodiguer les mots nobles et vagues, les métaphores, les 
apostrophes, les inversions et les périphrases.” ? 

These citations may serve to represent the widespread view that 
Voltaire erred in trying to perpetuate artificially a poetic language 
which was not his own, especially since he attempted to siphon the 
new wine of philosophie into the old poetic bottles. But perhaps we 
who read French tragedy have been so convinced by the critical tradi- 
tion that Voltaire’s dramatic verse is colorless, if not completely 
odorless, that we no longer even consider the possibility of finding in 
his neoclassical style an essential accord between word and idea, or 
form and dramatic function. Alzire would seem to be a case in point. 

The criticism of Alzire has tended to follow the author’s lead in 
treating ideas, form, and style as separate considerations. For practi- 
cal reasons, Voltaire maintained, in his writings about this tragedy, 

* Thid., 1, 337. Lettre 518, le 25 aofit 1677. 

1 (Paris. 1889), p. xlvii. 


* Edmond Lefebre, “Le Style des tragédies de Voltaire,” Revue Latine, Iv 
(1905), 440. 
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that its real interest lay in the double contrast between Christian and 
barbaric religion and between European and exotic manners. Con- 
sequently, commentators since the eighteenth century have debated 
whether or not Voltaire was really writing a thesis play favorable to 
Christianity, or whether or not he was really advancing an argument 
favorable to “ primitivism.” There are, of course, grounds for dis- 
cussion. The tolerance and humanity of the Christian religion, whose 
demonstration is supposed to be one of the messages of the play, are 
often flouted, and the conversions to it seem insecure and poorly 
motivated. On the other hand, it has often been pointed out that the 
“ barbarians ” seem, on the whole, rather sophisticated, and that the 
unshaken superiority of the Spaniards at the end of the play is not 
quite consonant with the foregoing praise of the “simple savage.” 
It seems probable that there is little to add to this discussion from 
the standpoint of philosophie, but, on this latter point, an examination 
of some of Voltaire’s stylistic “constants” in the tragedy may be 
of some help. 

These constants are the frequent and multivalent use of the words 
“ fer” and “ or” throughout Alzire, a use which underlies the develop- 
ment of the action of the tragedy and which illuminates its funda- 
mental meaning. In the first scene, for example, when the cold and 
proud Gusman is discussing with his humanely Christian father, 
Alvarez, the best way to deal with the Americans, some of the values 
of the word “ fer” are immediately brought out. Gusman argues that 
the occupying forces must keep the natives in a state of fear: 


Empéchons, croyez-moi, que ce peuple orgueilleux 
Au fer qui l’a dompté n’accoutume ses yeux... . 


Here, obviously, “fer” suggests “sword” and might be taken as a 
typical, decorative neoclassical figure. Yet here, and throughout the 
play, it also has a broader and, at the same time, a more precisely 
significant meaning. When Montéze, the converted American, says 
in scene two, “Sous le fer castillan ce monde est abbatu,” he is 
referring to the military superiority of the Old World, based as it is 
upon this marvelous metal, and, ultimately, to all the enslaving 
material advantages of European progress. In a key scene of the 
play, when Zamore, the chief of the natives, is planning to overthrow 

* Since the bibliography of Voltaire is voluminous, some sample references 
may suffice here: Henri Lion, Les Tragédies et les théories dramatiques de 


Voltaire (Paris, 1896), pp. 106-08, and Gilbert Chinard’s L’ Amérique et le 
réve exotique dang la littérature frangaise (Paris, 1934), pp. 238-42. 
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the Spaniards, Montéze reiterates this thought, pointing out that the 
poorly armed and undisciplined Americans have yielded everywhere 


Contre ces fiers géants, ces tyrans de la terre, 
De fer étincelants, armés de leur tonnerre ... (II, 4) 


Now “or” enters the discussion significantly. It has already been 
used by Alvarez to signify concretely the material riches which have 
attracted the Spaniards to the New World and which have stimulated 
their cruelty. But now, by contrasting its physical beauty and softness 
with the hardness of European iron, Zamore makes “ or” the symbol 
of the Americans’ natural advantages which have been turned into 
liabilities by the Spaniards’ greed and technical superiority: 


L’or, ce poison brillant qui nait dans nos climats, 
Attire ici "Europe, et ne nous défend pas. 

Le fer manque 4 nos mains; les cieux, pour nous avares, 
Ont fait ce don funeste & des mains plus barbares: 
Mais, pour venger enfin nos peuples abattus, 

Le ciel, au lieu de fer, nous donna des vertus. (II, 4) 


“c 


Here we would seem to have a clearcut conflict between the “ noble 
savage ” and the corrupt result of materialistic progress. But Montéze 
replies to this speech by saying that “ Les temps sont trop changés ” 
to think in terms of virtue alone, and that the Europeans have 
brought, along with their advanced military might, other sciences 
which will work for the happiness of America. And Zamore is no 
longer a simple, primitive savage. He knows that times have changed, 
and is well acquainted with the most destructive of the Old World 
advances which he proposes to turn against its practitioners: 

Partons, et revenons sur ces coupables tétes 

Tourner ces traits, ce fer, et ces tempétes, 

Ce salpétre enflammé, qui d’abord & nos yeux 

Parut un feu sacré, lancé des mains des dieux. 

Connaissons, renversons cette horrible puissance ... (II, 6) 


In the next act, we are told that the Americans are carrying out 
this plan, and are attacking in a battle order imitated from the 
Europeans: 

En bataillons serrés ils mesurent leurs pas, 
Dans un ordre nouveau qu’ils ne connaissaient pas; 


Et ce peuple, autrefois vil fardeau de la terre, 
Semble apprendre de nous le grand art de la guerre. (III, 6) 
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But the Americans are not entirely modernized. They still cling, 
even in war, to some of their old culture, as symbolized by their arma- 
ment: “ Sous leurs boucliers d’or les campagnes mugissent ” (III, 6), 
Thus, Gusman, the proud Spaniard is not shaken by the news of the 
attack, and tells his troops: 


Ce monde est fait pour vous: vous |’étes pour la gloire. 
Eux pour porter vos fers ... (III, 6) 


But gold, which is at once a sign of the natural blessings and weak- 
nesses of the American culture, is also significant of a weakness in 
the Spaniards. In spite of their material advantages, they are dis- 
satisfied, always hungry for greater riches. Thus, when Alzire wants 
to free the captive American chief, she has little trouble in arranging 
that the guard be bribed. Her maid reports: “L’or qui les séduit 
tous vient d’éblouir sa vue” (IV, 3). Alzire replies: 

Ainsi, grices aux cieux, ces métaux détestés 
Ne servent pas toujours & nos calamités. 


And if the Europeans suffer from their desire for riches, they also 
suffer at the end of the play from the desire of the Americans to avenge 
themselves by using the lessons they have learned from their oppres- 
sors. Again “fer” becomes a symbol, for Zamore escapes from his 
guards, takes the sword of one of them, and uses it to inflict a fatal 
wound in Gusman: 

Zamore, au méme instant dépouillant sa colére, 


Tombe aux pieds d’Alvarez, et, tranquille et soumis, 
Lui présente ce fer teint du sang de son fils .. . (V, 2) 


Now, of course, we expect Zamore to be killed, but he is saved by the 
last-minute pardon, extended in the name of Christianity, by Gusman, 
who may have seen the poetic justice in being killed by one of his 
own “ fers.” 

This review of some of the uses of “or” and “fer” in Alztre 
suggests what is confirmed by other factors in the play. Alzire is not 
a piéce a thése either in favor of “ primitivism ” or of progress. If it 
were propaganda for one position or the other, Voltaire, no mean 
propagandist, would have been careful to remove the ambiguities 
which cloud what is supposed to be his message. That there are 
ambiguities in the play results from the fact that Voltaire was actually 
treating not the contrasts between two widely differing cultures but 
the results of the sudden and brutal mingling of these cultures. Vol- 
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taire does not present the Americans as noble savages living in a state 
of nature, but as a people which, oppressed and impressed by the 
success and superiority of the Spaniards, has already absorbed and 
half digested, both consciously and unconsciously, certain elements of 
European culture. This explains the fact, so scornfully pointed out 
by the critics, that the Americans talk and act in a way rather more 
European than “ 
ligious converts among the Americans who can not without difficulty 
shake off centuries of their own traditions. What is true for religion, 
of course, is also true for the mingling of two concepts of love and 


native.” It also explains the wavering of the re- 


honor. 

This fundamental dramatic intent also explains Voltaire’s treatment 
of the invading Spaniards in whom European culture has been dis- 
torted by its transplanting. Although they are shown to be cruel, 
nowhere are they condemned as morally wrong in invading America. 
Alvarez, who is the “conscience” of the Spaniards, only censures 
them for their excesses, excesses brought about by using their techni- 
cal superiority in satisfying their hunger for riches. Of course, this 
technical superiority is not absolute. The greed of the Spaniards is 
a grave weakness, and their techniques are being absorbed by the con- 
quered people, the inevitable result of colonialism. Thus, to use the 
key words which have symbolized the inner movement of an important 
part of the action, the country of Potéze is no longer living in an 
age d’or. It is struggling to absorb the age de fer which has been 
thrust upon it, and Voltaire’s dramatic purpose is to show the changes 
brought about by this struggle in Americans and in Europeans alike. 


Duke University CLIFTON C. CHERPACK 


Glocken tiber Rom 


An dem Tage, “an dem der Beginn der Waffenstillstandsverhand- 
lungen zwischen Deutschland und RuGland gemeldet ”* wurde, also 
am 15. Dezember 1917, beendete Thomas Mann die Niederschrift 
der Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen. Er war “zu mehr als zwei- 


1Thomas Mann, Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen. Mit einer Einleitung 
von Erika Mann (Frankfurt, 1956), p. 579.—Die Zitate folgen dieser Ausgabe. 
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jahrigem Gedankendienst mit der Waffe ”? angetreten und hatte sich 
schwerer und qualvoller Arbeit unterzogen. In dem Versuch, sich 
in dem Zwiste mit dem doch geliebten und geschitzten Bruder zu 
rechtfertigen, war ihm manches unterlaufen, was ihn schmerzte, ja 
bedriickte: bittere Ironie, Polemik, sogar Streitsucht. Damit sollte 
es auf jeden Fall getan sein. “ Dorthin, wo Hader und bittere 
Scheidung herrscht, werde ich nie wieder blicken.”* Im Gegensatz 
hierzu heift der vorangehende Satz: “ Einige dieser Blatter sind 
schén ; es sind die, wo Liebe sprechen durfte.”* Zu diesen Blattern 
gehéren die Versuche iiber den Taugenichts von Eichendorff und iiber 
Hans Pfitzner.© Das Hauptanliegen des letzeren war die “ musi- 
kalische Legende ” Palestrina, deren Erstauffiihrung Thomas Mann 
am 12. Juli 1917 im Miinchener Nationaltheater beiwohnte und die 
ihm zu einem so bedeutenden Erlebnis wurde, da& er sie kurz darauf 
noch zwei weitere Male anhdrte. 

In dem Versuch, sich dieses Erlebnisses gerecht zu werden, unter- 
sucht Thomas Mann unter anderem einen kompositionellen Kunstgriff, 
der ihm besonders schén und wirkungsvoll erscheint: 


Ganz friih, am Ende der ersten Szene schon, als Silla, der hoffnungsvolle 
Eleve, der’s mit den Florentiner Futuristen * halt, hinausblickt, hin iiber Rom, 
und sich in gemiitlich ironischen Worten von dem konservativen alten Nest’ 


* Betrachtungen, p. 1. 

* Betrachtungen, p. 580.—Dieser Vorsatz wurde im Laufe der Vorbereitung 
der Gesammelten Werke (10 Bande. Berlin, 1925) umgestoBen. Thomas Mann 
unterwarf die Betrachtungen der Durchsicht und milderte durch den Abstrich 
von etwa 34 Seiten. Die Bibliographie, diese Revision und die sich daraus 
ergebende Kontroverse betreffend, verzeichnet Klaus W. Jonas. Fifty Years 
of Thomas Mann Studies (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955), 
pp. 106-107.—Die Neuausgabe der Betrachtungen von 1956 restituiert die 
Abstriche. Die Frage der Durchsicht und Kiirzung von 1925 bedarf jedoch 
noch der Klirung; sie wird den Gegenstand einer besonderen Untersuchung 
bilden. 

* Betrachtungen,p. 580. 

5 Betrachtungen, pp. 367-374 und pp. 398-418.—Thomas Mann erwihlte 
diese beiden Gestalten auch deshalb zu eingehender Untersuchung, weil sie— 
im Gegensatz zu der rationalistischen Fortschrittlichkeit des “ Zivilisations- 
literaten ” einen romantisch geneigten Konservativismus vertreten. Weiterhin 
war Thomas Mann hichst befriedigt iiber die im zweiten Akt von Palestrina 
als unheilvoll dargestellte Vermischung von Kunst und Politik, das Verfehlen 
also, das er in den Betrachtungen wiederholt und scharf am “ Zivilisations- 
literaten ” riigte. 

*Pfitzner schrieb im Jahre 1917 den Essai Futuristengefahr, in dem er 
gegen Busoni und dessen Gefaihrdung der romantischen Tradition polemisierte. 

7 Silla gebraucht tatstichlich den Ausdruck “altes Nest.” Hans Pfitzner. 
Palestrina, Musikalische Legende. Klavierauszug mit Text von Felix Wolfes 
(Miinchen, 1916), p. 14. 
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yerabschiedet, geht im Orchester, nach dem majestatisch ausladenden Motiv 


der Stadt, ein m&iBig starkes, monotones Leiern in Sekunden® an, das nicht 
enden zu wollen scheint, und dessen Sinn vorderhand unerfindlich ist. Die 


Leute tauschten verwunderte und lachelnde Blicke bei dieser sonderbaren 
Begleitung, und da war niemand, der einem so schrullenhaft nichtssagenden 
Einfall irgendwelche dramatische Zukunft prophezeit hitte. Ich sage: gebt 
acht! Seit damals ist in Wirklichkeit eine reichliche Stunde, illusionsweise 
aber eine ganze Nacht vergangen, und eine Welt von Dingen hat sich ereignet.® 
Die schwindende Engelsglorie hat irdische Morgendimmerung zuriickgelassen, 
rotgliihend und rasch hebt sich der Tag iiber die Kuppeln draufen, das ist 
Rom, sein gewaltiges Thema wird breit und prunkend verkiindet im Orches- 
ter,—und da, wahrhaftig, kommt auch das vergessene Leiern*® von gestern 
abend wieder in Gang, es gleicht einem Liuten, ja, das sind Glocken, die 
Morgenglocken von Rom, nicht wirkliche Glocken, nur nachgeahmt vom 
Orchester, doch so, wie hundertfach schwingendes, ténendes, drihnendes 
Kirchenglockenerzgetise iiberhaupt noch niemals kiinstlerisch nachgeahmt 
wurde,—ein kolossales Schaukeln von abenteuerlich harmonisierten Sekunden, 
worin, wie in dem vom Gehir nicht zu bewiltigenden Tosen eines Wasserfalls, 
simtliche Tonhéhen und Schwingungsarten, Donnern, Brummen und Schmet- 
tern mit hdchstem Streichergefistel sich mischen, ganz so, wie es ist, wenn 
hundertfaches Glockengedréhn die Gesamtatmosphire in Vibration versetzt 
zu haben und das Himmelsgewilbe sprengen zu wollen scheint. Es ist ein 
ungeheurer Effekt! ** 


Dieses “ Kirchenglockenerzgetise” hinterlieS in der Tat einen 
starken Eindruck. Schlieflich, nach mehr als dreifig Jahren, bot 
sich die Gelegenheit, ihn literarisch verwerten und zu gestalten.” In 
den Eingangsworten zur Roman-Legende liuten die Glocken von Rom 
zu feierlich iiberwiltigender BegriiGung beim Einzug des zum Papst 
“ Erwahlten ”: 


* Palestrina, Klavierauszug, p. 16. Fiir Hilfe bei der Durchsicht des Klavier- 
auszugs danke ich Frau Adelheid Blomster. 

* Palestrina hat sich, nach einer Vision seiner verstorbenen Frau und der 
ihm vorangegangenen grofien Musiker, in der ihm Zusprache zuteil wurde, 
aus bedriickter Untitigkeit aufgerafft und eine groBe Messe komponiert. 

*° Palestrina, Klavierauszug, p. 162. Siehe auch p. 169. 

4 Betrachtungen, pp. 402-403. 

12 Fiir Thomas Mann bestand die Méiglichkeit, diesen musikalischen Ein- 
druck zu erneuern und zu vertiefen. Obwohl Palestrina nie breiten Anklang 
gefunden hat, hat diese Oper doch jedes Jahr zwei- oder dreimal auf dem 
Spielplan des Miinchener Nationaltheaters gestanden. Es gibt auch seit langem 
eine deutsche Schallplatte mit der Wiedergabe der “ Messe” aus Palestrina, 
an deren Ende das Glockenmotiv wiederholt wird (DG 32 204 TVL). Fiir 
diese Auskiinfte danke ich Herrn Hans Béhmer.—Kurz nach dem Erscheinen 
der Betrachtungen schrieb Thomas Mann “ Tischrede auf Pfitzner” und 
“ Aufruf zur Grtindung des Hans-Pfitzner-Vereins fiir deutsche Tonkunst.” 
Rede und Antwort (Berlin, 1925), pp. 283-288 und pp. 289-290. In der 
“Tischrede “’ gebraucht Thomas Mann die Abwandlung eines Zitats aus 
Palestrina. Cf. Rede und Antwort, p. 288 und Klavierauszug, p. 36. 
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Glockenschall, Glockenschwall supra urbem, iiber der ganzen Stadt, in ihren 
von Klang iiberfiillten Liiften! Glocken, Glocken, sie schwingen und schaukeln, 
wogen und wiegen ausholend an ihren Balken, in ihren Stiihlen, hundert- 
stimmig, in babylonischem Durcheinander. Schwer und geschwind, brum.- 
mend und bimmelnd,—da ist nicht Zeitma& noch Einklang, sie reden auf 
einmal und alle einander ins Wort, ins Wort auch sich selber: an dréhnen 
die Kléppel und lassen nicht Zeit dem erregten Metall, da& es ausdriéhne, da 
dréhnen sie pendelnd an am anderen Rande, ins eigene Gedrihne, also da§, 
wenn’s noch hallt “In te Domine speravi,” so hallt es auch schon “ Beati, 
quorum tecta sunt peccata,” hinein aber klingelt es hell von kleineren Stiitten, 
als riihre der MeBbub das Wandlungsglicklein. 

Von den Hoéhen lautet es und aus der Tiefe, von den sieben erzheiligen 
Orten der Wallfahrt und allen Pfarrkirchen der sieben Sprengel zu seiten 
des zweimal gebogenen Tibers. Vom Aventin liutet’s von den Heiligtiimern 
des Palatin und von Sankt Johannes im Lateran, es liutet iiber dem Grabe 
dessen, der die Schliissel fiihrt, im Vatikanischen Hiigel, von Santa Maria 
Maggiore, in Foro, in Dominica, in Cosmedin und in Trastevere, von Ara Celi, 
Sankt Paulus auGer der Mauer, Sankt Peter in Banden und vom Haus zum 
Hochheiligen Kreuz in Jerusalem. Aber von den Kapellen der Friedhife, den 
Dichern der Saalkirchen und Oratorien in den Gassen lfiutet es auch. Wer 
nennt die Namen und wei die Titel? Wie es tént, wenn der Wind, wenn 
der Sturm gar wiihlt in den Saiten der Aolsharfe und giinzlich die Klangwelt 
aufgeweckt ist, was weit voneinander und nahe beisammen, in schwirrender 
Allharmonie: so, doch ins Erzene iibersetzt, geht es zu in den berstenden 
Liiften, da alles liutet zu groBem Fest und erhabenem Einzug.** 


University of Colorado GERHARD LOOSE 





REVIEWS 








Anna Maria Crind, John Dryden (Firenze: Leo S. Olschki, 1957. 
404 pp. Biblioteca dell’ “ Archivum Romanicum,” Serie I: Storia- 
Letteratura-Paleografia, 50). Anna Maria Crind, Dryden: Poeta 
Satirico (Firenze: Leo S. Olschki, 1958. 137 pp. Biblioteca dell’ 
* Archivum Romanicum,” Serie I: Storia-Letteratura-Paleografia, 55). 
WRITTEN fifty years too late, these are not just bad books, but 
dead ones. This may seem a very ungracious and ungrateful remark 
upon so many pages dedicated to advertising Dryden to Italian readers, 


1® Thomas Mann, Der Erwahlte (Frankfurt, 1951), pp. 9-10. 
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but I think it is worth asserting for two reasons. First, because there 
exists no exhaustive study of Dryden’s work, a glance at the size and 
the bibliography of John Dryden might mislead a good many readers 
into thinking that the needed orientation has been supplied. Second, 
these books raise the question of historical relativity in the survey, 
that important area of scholarship where we are least given to either 
theoretical or practical wariness. 

All of the flourishes are promising in John Dryden: Dryden is 
unmistakably English, but yet a great exemplar of the literary cosmo- 
politanism of his age. And, again characteristically of the age, his 
life and his works are so intimately interwoven that the latter cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the former. Therefore, we must 
master biography and background, but chiefly we must make “ una 
diretta analisi dell’ opera sua, sorretta e confortata dai numerosi 
scritti critici sui vari aspetti dell’ attivita di questo individualissimo 
scrittore ” (6). The biography is sketchily supplied in a brief opening 
chapter. The background of the age emerges only in fleeting and 
superficial glimpses. The direct analyses are constituted, in all 
chapters but one, by endless pages of “plot” summaries of plays, 
poems and even essays (my favorite, the dedicatory essay to the 
Aeneid, concludes six pages with the faithful notice that Dryden 
“rivolge pure un ringraziamento agli eminenti dottori Guibbons and 
Hobbs cui deve la ricuperata salute perduta in seguito alla troppa 
applicazione ”). The critical writings are present in a bibliography 
almost as imposing as the fine format and high cost of the book, but 
they are seldom evident as an influence upon the text. For example, 
we learn that Lewis Chase has written the only book devoted to heroic 
tragedy (43), an inexplicable inaccuracy since Deane’s more signifi- 
cant analysis is included in the bibliography. The ode to Anne 
Killigrew is summarised for five pages without a word of genuine 
comment, and yet Tillyard’s Five Poems is tucked into the bibliography. 
The Collier debate is not mentioned in the text, although Sister Rose 
Anthony and Collier himself are enlisted for the apparatus. But 
it is usually even more distressing when the scholarship is cited. One 
wonders how Professor Crind, indicating in her bibliography an 
awareness of Trowbridge’s and Bredvold’s work, can dutifully foot- 
note the anti-Aristotelianism of the “ Epistle to Charleton” with 
Mark Van Doren’s provincial discovery of a “ source ” in Cowley (33). 
Or how, at another time, she can cite a nicely turned empty phrase 
from a note on the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, while taking no cog- 
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nizance of George Williamson’s important essay on Sprat and the 
occasion of Dryden’s piece. But that is the way it goes throughout 
the book: the footnotes often lead to some vague critical evaluation 
without content, while the sources of information and insight are 
imprisoned helplessly in the bibliography. This suggests two things: 
careless, undigested reading, and a failure of critical comprehension, 

The structure of the book implies the same conclusion. There is 
a long central chapter in which the critical essays are reviewed sepa- 
rately from the works they accompany, works which are summarised 
in chronological order within each genre. It is the only possible 
structure for a book without thesis or unity, but one that makes for 
a great deal of repetition: sometimes even verbatim repetition (Du- 
Fresnoy, 250, 267; Virgil, 260, 268; Chaucer, 265, 298). But one 
wonders how any scholar, and especially an Italian, within two pages 
can quote Dryden’s surprising contradictory evaluations of Caro’s 
Eneide without observation or comment (pp. 258, 260). 

It cannot fairly be said that there is nothing to be salvaged even 
from such a book. There is a sprinkling of fresh Italian accounts 
of the English Court in Dryden’s time from Lorenzo Magalotti and 
Francesco Terriesi. Their correspondence is entertaining and candid 
on notorious and notable personalities, although it supplies no sur- 
prises. Another possible source for Dryden’s treatment of Boccaccio 
is offered, although one would like some evidence for the flat state- 
ment that the work was certainly known to Dryden (331); and a 
more interesting parallel for The Conquest of Granada is introduced 
(81-2). Furthermore, there is one chapter, that on the translations, 


which occasionally exhibits the sort of critical reading that is absent — 


from the rest of the book. The explanation of this anomaly is not 
far to seek. Professor Crind is herself a translator, one who having 
wrestled with Spenser’s pastoral poetry is eminently sensitive to 
Dryden’s problems in dealing with Vergil’s Georgics, where she is at 
her most acute. And yet even here the whole could have been much 
improved had notice been given to the more sophisticated theorising 
and analysis of William Frost, another scholar whose work is left in 
the limbo of the bibliography. 

This glimpse of critical ability, however, encourages one to hope 
for better things in the more specialised Dryden: Poeta Satirico, 
where Professor Crinéd explicitly limits herself to the satires because 
they constitute “quella parte della sua attivita letteraria in cui ci 
sembra che meglio si estrinsechino le sue naturali disposizioni.” But, 
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alas, the hope is short-lived. If the reading of Absalom and Achitophel 
provides a respectable classroom background for the poem, if the 
account of The Hind and the Panther makes better use of Bredvold 
(who does not appear in the index or notes) than had been done in 
the earlier book, yet we are faced simply with longer excerpts, fuller 
plot summaries when we actually encounter the poems. Again there 
is no real thesis, unless, indeed, it be that Dryden is a sort of trans- 
cendent three-persons-in-one who possesses all the qualities of Horace, 
Persius and Juvenal (122). When the critical remarks are particular, 
they usually amount to praise for some rather distressing alliteration, 
or an unconvincing parallel from Spenser; but they are not often 
particularised, and might best be represented by the exclamation 
of wonder which grows out of The Hind and the Panther: “Ma 
quanta materia a osservazioni non offre essa ancora ad una attenta 
disamina!” (87). 

One could extend the indictment for a good many pages: dates are 
inaccurate in many places; Richard Flecknoe goes under the guise 
of “ Mac Flecknoe” in the earlier book, although he is rescued in 
the later one; R. F. Jones’ study of the political tradition of the 
King David analogy turns up in the more general book, but is absent 
from both bibliography and notes in the other, although there his 
findings are briefly employed. But further objections would be beside 
the point. The crucial fact is that in these books we have been offered 
over five hundred pages of detailed summary of Dryden’s work by a 
scholar who introduces no important new historical views and whose 
critical efforts are almost always limited to observing that Montague 
Summers finds The Mock Astrologer “ an excellent and lively comedy ” 
(72), or that MacFlecknoe is considered one of Dryden’s best pieces 
“non solo per le qualita della lingua, bensi ancora per la melodia 
peculiare del verso” (146). This is a considerable and highly con- 
centrated effort in the same tradition of scholarly pedagogy which 
produced the Cambridge History of English Literature and all of the 
cheaper and nominally more current histories of literature which 
graduate students can almost afford to buy. The crucial question is 
whether such books, even when they cut across language barriers as 
does Professor Criné’s, have any function in the contemporary study 
of literature. 

My answer would be that they do not. Scholarly methods, like the 
ideas they are used to uncover, exist in time. And as good ideas lose 
their vigour and finally their reality in the vicissitudes of time, so 
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do good methods. This is not to say merely that philological posi- 
tivism earns no kudos these days; that truism can be cheered or 
lamented with equal sincerity. It is to say that much information 
meticulously recorded with a blind trust in its efficacy was once 
literary fact, insofar as it was obviously capable of driving more than 
one generation of humanists to tireless examination of those books 
which provided both their daily bread and their spiritual nourishment, 
No modern critic should have the temerity to think that his inner 
engagement with literature is more real and exalting than that of 
Dyce or Masson or old Dryasdust whose meager heritage crumbles 
away in the journals with that brittle, brown paper from the nineties, 
But no modern student in any country is going to turn to Dryden as 
a result of reading the two books under review, nor can he make any 
use of them in reading Dryden. Because the narrative facts, the 
impressionistic effusion, the broad, unanchored critical generalisation 
have ceased in his world to be literary facts. To the questions he asks 
they are irrelevant. The questions he asks are no more permanent 
and universal than the old questions, perhaps, but they are his ques- 
tions, his way of confronting literature as reality. As mature scholars, 
most of us have the same questions, and the journals are filled with 
our attempts to answer them for one another. But now it is time 
for us, in our reviews and in our teaching, to absolve our students 
from their lip service debt to long shelves of outmoded scholarship 
by admitting that it no longer constitutes literary history in any 
meaningful sense of the words. We will always need basic, intro- 
ductory books, but they can never afford to be irrelevant to literature 
as their age perceives it. 


The Rice Institute JACKSON I. COPE 


J. Milton French, ed., The Life Records of John Milton, Vol. V: 
1670-1674 (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1958. ix + 
518 pp. $7.50). THE appearance of the fifth volume of the Life 
Records completes the publication of a series which began in 1949. 
It is the product of scholarly investigations which Dr. French began 
some thirty years ago, and students of Milton everywhere are indebted 
to him and to the Rutgers University Press for making these volumes 
available. This final one is something of a miscellany. First, it con- 
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cludes the Life Records proper, continuing them from 1670 through 
Milton’s death in 1674. There follows a considerable group of entries 
which cannot be dated; included are the poet’s appearance, disposi- 
tion, amanuenses, relics, and the like. This section appears to be the 
least complete and the least adequately treated of all the Life Records: 
it is a miscellaneous catch-all of sometimes dubious value. 

Next appear two extensive and welcome additions—entries covering 
Milton’s family before his birth and another group tracing the family 
and family affairs after his death. In the latter part Christopher 
Milton occupies the greatest space as might be expected, though he 
seems to have achieved little real distinction except as a baron and 
judge of brief tenure under James II. Entries in this part continue 
through 1825, ending with the discovery and publication of the 
Christian Doctrine. Unfortunately, this section has omitted of neces- 
sity some of the most interesting developments following 1674: the 
elevation of Milton to be a leader of Whig thinking and the remarka- 
ble growth of interest in his poetry in the eighteenth century. But 
complete treatment of either of these subjects might well require a 
separate volume. 

The fifth section of Volume V contains a relatively brief list of 
corrections and additions to be made in the first four volumes. There 
seem to be no really significant errors, but the close student of the 
entire work will have to keep in mind this collection of additions and 
faults escaped in the printing. The book concludes with a very brief 
appendix of Chancery actions which involved Christopher Milton, of 
no direct interest to the student of John’s work but suggestive of an 
interesting phase of seventeenth century life. There is also an index 
to this fifth volume but not to the complete set. 

Only now with the finished work before us is a real appraisal of the 
Life Records possible. They reveal several shortcomings which are 
not so much the failure of their editor to carry out his purposes as 
the failure probably inherent in the method which such a compilation 
involves. First and perhaps foremost, it is fair to ask just how these 
volumes mark an advance over Masson’s work, supplemented in a few 
special areas by such studies as Dr. French’s own Milton in Chancery. 
The fact is that the Life Records do not, so far as I can see, change 
or significantly enlighten in any important detail our traditional 
conception of Milton. Masson furthermore is more readable; Masson 
fills out the details of contemporary history; Masson is accessible via 
a single index instead of through five (one at the end of each volume 
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of the Life Records). The unsolved lacunae of the Milton biography 
are still unsolved: we do not yet know, for instance, the details of 
the Horton period, of Milton’s shift from Anglican to Independent, 
or of the composition of Comus and Lycidas together with Milton’s 
relationship with the principals of each. Furthermore, the rigid time 
sequence demanded by any collection of life records raises difficulties, 
for much of the information (including some of the most important) 
cannot be fitted into any suitable time pattern. In addition we have, 
of course, practically no material dealing with Milton’s development 
as a thinker or as an artist. Only the dates of publication for his 
writings are there, together with his statements about his purposes— 
such as his early plans to write an English epic. But such problems 
as his development of the theory of a subordinationist Trinity, his 
growth in understanding the necessity of separating church and state, 
his interest in the adaptation of the form of classical tragedy to his 
own literary needs, the books that he probably read—central issues 
like these which are of so much concern to the biographer or to the 
literary critic are partially or entirely missing from these pages. 


Another legitimate question is that of the audience to whom these 
handsome volumes are directed. They obviously belong in every col- 
lege and university library. Human nature being what it is, they will 
not be consulted there as they would be upon the shelves of a student’s 
own collection. Their cost, however, probably forbids the wide dis- 
tribution which they deserve among individuals. The total outlay for 
the set runs over thirty dollars; it is unlikely that many graduate 
students or their teachers will decide that they can afford such an 


amount. As a matter of fact, the volumes are somewhat unnecessarily , 


expensive beyond their rather costly composition and binding. There 
is a sizable and often useless repetition of entries. Also, considerable 
material which could better be omitted is included to meet the debata- 
ble standard of absolute completeness. Editorial decisions could have 
limited the space to four volumes as the set was originally projected; 
perhaps three could have been possible. Considering the present cost, 
it seems that the set will in general remain on library shelves, con- 
sulted occasionally but not so often as it should be, an expensive 
memorial to its editor and to the same ideals of scholarship which 
produced the Spenser Variorum. Nor can one argue that the two 
thousand odd pages will in time provide the materials for a new 
biography, for it would be absurd to publish these five volumes as the 
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preliminary studies for such a work. We are not likely to see more 
than one or two new biographies in the next half-century. 

With these adverse remarks the worst is said. What is now im- 
portant is that the basic significance and utility of these volumes never 
be lost sight of. First, they are as complete as the best modern scholar- 
ship can make them. Second, the editorial comments are sound, dis- 
passionate, and entirely adequate. Some critics have questioned the 
accuracy of the translations. Generally such observations have con- 
cerned minutiae. Translations of a few words or sentences have indeed 
been wrong, but I do not think that they have at all vitiated the 
authority of the Life Records; in any case the list of corrections in 
Volume V seems to have caught a good many of them. Adverse judg- 
ments such as these should not blind students to the very real useful- 
ness of the collection. I have found the set to be convenient and 
reliable for checking upon any fact pertaining to Milton that can be 
dated. The Life Records make a handsome appearance; it is too bad 
that they probably will not be found on as many library shelves as 
they should be. 


Baylor University WM. B. HUNTER, JR. 


E. M. W. Tillyard, The Epic Strain in the English Novel (Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey: Essential Books, Inc., 1958. 208 pp. $4.50). THE 
present book does little to increase the range or depth of Dr. Tillyard’s 
scholarship. Taking off as it does from his The English Epic and Its 
Background, it is essentially a footnote to that work. It rests, how- 
ever, on a new and interestingly defensive argument: the novel is not 
a genre. “ We shall not get out of our muddle till we make the word 
Novel as vague as the word Drama and, when we use the words Epic, 
Tragedy, or Comedy, seek their exemplification as readily in prose 
fiction as in verse narrative or stage-play.” Epithalamium, Dirge, 
Satire, Picaresque are other legitimate “kinds,” or genres, because 
they, like Epic, Tragedy, and Comedy, and unlike the novel, infinitely 
various, “answer to certain clear habits and motions of the human 
mind.” The argument seems to remove the genres of literature from 
the realm of structural character into that of social and psychological 
function. The genres become “strains” that assert themselves in 
multiple forms. 
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The epic “strain” is comprised of these qualities: 1) it has a 
communal or choric quality expressive both of the group-consciousness 
of an age and the timeless intensities of tragedy which make an 
Everyman of the hero; 2) its content must have such amplitude that 
it suggests that its author knows everything, but within this range 
it is “centred in the normal” and embodies “some positive faith”; 
3) the content must be controlled in an “heroic” way through a 
sustained exertion of the conscious will; 4) the resulting language 
has a special density or “ intense energy.” 

Among British novels, Dr. Tillyard finds six that contain most of 
these qualities: Robinson Crusoe, three novels by Sir Walter Scott, 
Nostromo, and Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale. To each of these 
he gives extended analytical attention. Briefer comment is reserved 
for Tom Jones, Middlemarch, and Ulysses—works that have some- 
times been mistakenly thought to share in the epic strain. 


But, no. “ Middlemarch is a novel of personal relations; and its 
morality has to do with the individual choice.” As for the hero as 
Everyman: “I cannot escape the conclusion that Robinson Crusoe 
is nearer to the sort of thing you get in Bunyan before and Kafka 
after than are any other of the chief novels of the eighteenth century.” 
It would seem, then, that this epic element, at least, is to be found 
most commonly in the “non-novel.” Taking the two observations 
together, one might not unfairly conclude that Ian Watt (whose argu- 
ment for a new “kind” in The Rise of the Novel is put aside in an 
appendix) had something to say when he made “ the individualising 
of the persons ” one of the main features of that new “kind.” If it 
is not a “kind,” the presence of the epic strain does not help us to 
judge its quality and, clearly, it does not tell us what it indeed is. 


University of California, Berkeley MARK SCHORER 


Joyce Hemlow, The History of Fanny Burney (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1958. xvi-+528 pp. $8.50). TO evaluate Miss 
Hemlow’s achievement, it is necessary to understand the problems 
which she faced. As a result of recent discoveries, she has had access 
to over 8,000 manuscript letters, diaries, and other documents, a large 
portion of them hitherto unknown. She has also had available the 
heavily censored published diaries and letters, which through the years 
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have gradually acquired the status of a classic. There are now availa- 
ble numerous holograph versions of novels and plays. Moreover, the 
manuscripts represent the accumulation of a large family group having 
complicated relationships. How could all this material be welded 
into a compact, readable biography of 500 pages? 

Would it be better to concentrate on new discoveries and ignore the 
well known passages from the printed journals? Should she include 
detailed literary criticism of Madame D’Arblay’s published works, or 
hold to straightforward biography? Should she concentrate on Fanny 
herself and ignore the brothers and sisters and cousins? Or should 
she try to explain all the complex relationships and connections? The 
decisions were difficult indeed. 

Wisely, so this reviewer believes, she has stressed the new material, 
though every reader will regret the absence of some well-loved scene 
at Streatham or Windsor. Yet this procedure presupposes certain 
advance knowledge on the part of the reader, so that her book can 
hardly be a popular introduction to the Burneys, but is rather for 
the enthusiast who is already well acquainted with the Johnson circle. 
In the matter of literary criticism she has attempted a compromise, 
but one which some may think not wholly successful. The reader of 
biography is apt to find the pace of the narrative slowed down by too 
much discussion of the novels and the courtesy-book tradition, topics 
thoroughly handled in her unpublished Harvurd dissertation. The 
student of literature, on the other hand, will judge that there is not 
enough. 

Another difficult question is the emphasis on family relationships. 
Even the expert becomes bewildered in the later portions by the 
profusion of great-nieces and other relatives. Yet it must be admitted 
that Miss Hemlow is expert in handling all the intricate connections, 
and scholars should be grateful to her for keeping all the various 
people straight. 

As has long been known, Mme. D’Arblay in later years heavily 
censored her early diaries and letters, in order to produce a more 
circumspect, gentler picture of the Burney family life. The result is 
a one-sided presentation—what the Victorian old lady wished pre- 
served, rather than what actually happened. Rigorously she cut out 
all references to tensions between the Burney children and their 
step-mother. She destroyed large sections of diaries for the years 
1776-1777, at the time of the expulsion of her brother Charles from 
Cambridge for pilfering books from the University Library. 
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Miss Hemlow, for the first time, is able to get at the truth behind 
the decorous facade built up by family collusion. While not stressing 
scandal or being a muck-raker, she has conscientiously tried to ferret 
out what actually occurred. There is the incontestable fact that 
Fanny’s parents were married only after the birth of their first child. 
There is the whole sensational scandal which resulted from the elope- 
ment of her brother James with his half-sister Sarah Harriet; there 
are the details of Charlotte’s unfortunate marriage, and the tragedy 
of Susan. All are carefully treated without lurid emphasis or false 
perspective. What results is a far truer picture of the Burney family 
than can be found anywhere else. For the very first time we get a 
three-dimensional view of this remarkable group, with all its share 
of genius and wayward weakness. 

In places the necessity to compress forces the omission of details 
which the specialist would like to have. As an instance, although 
Miss Hemlow cannot be blamed for not being more specific about the 
number of later meetings of Mrs. Piozzi and Mme. D’Arblay, the 
question of any final reconciliation still is unresolved. One of the 
most fascinating of the new revelations concerns a meeting in 1817 
when the cold defenses of the two former friends broke down and 
they embraced with deep emotion. But was this their last meeting? 
And did it mean a final forgiveness on the part of Mrs. Piozzi? Or 
did she go back to her old suspicious reserve? Miss Hemlow’s 
chronology at this point is not too clear, and we are forced merely 
to guess. That there was even a possibility of a final weakening of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s stern attitude toward that amiable traitress “F. B.,” 
however, is an exciting discovery. 

In other places, too, Miss Hemlow has been forced to pick and 
choose from the great mass of new evidence. Many delightful anec- 
dotes remain unpublished, awaiting the complete edition of the Burney 
papers on which she is now embarked. Meanwhile The History of 
Fanny Burney provides a foretaste of the great treat which is in store 
for us. Impeccably produced by the Clarendon Press, it is a major 
work of biographical scholarship. 


Columbia University JAMES L. CLIFFORD 
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Annette B. Hopkins, The Father of the Brontés (Baltimore: Pub- 
lished for Goucher College by The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. xi +- 
179 pp. $4.50). THOUGH we have passed the centennial marks 
of Charlotte Bronté’s death and the publication of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
famous Life, the procession of Bronté biographies, drawn in main 
from Mrs. Gaskell, continues to lengthen at an astonishing rate. And 
with length it gathers corresponding breadth through the inclusion 
of Charlotte’s family and friends—practically everyone in her narrow 
circle. 

Few volumes of this prodigious mass add anything to the under- 
standing of the Bronté genius, which is the challenge of the family 
group. Most are written to gratify the author’s personal bias or to 
play up his favorite among the four remarkable children who survived 
childhood. Unhappily in many instances to praise one member of 
the family is to decry another. Those who would laud Emily feel 
impelled to debase Charlotte, and hardly a year passes that some 
champion of the proverbial underdog does not throw down the chal- 
lenge that Branwell was the greatest genius of them all, and that the 
fame enjoyed by his three sisters is rightfully his. Even Anne, tradi- 
tionally passed over as “gentle” and “pious,” has now been dis- 
covered, and the market is heavy with books about Anne Bronté, both 
published and seeking a publisher. 

Most of the long and varied list of Bronté books give more or less 
attention to the father of the family, the Rev. Patrick Bronté, per- 
petual curate of Haworth, in Yorkshire, a strong and vigorous Irish- 
man who survived the latest left of his six children by six years. Some 
writers speak a few good words of him, but most represent him as 
the villain of the Bronté story, eccentric, self-centered and neglectful 
of his family. He is denounced with particular ferocity for tyrannical 
demands upon Charlotte after death, striking in rapid succession, left 
the two alone in the parsonage. 

It was Mrs. Gaskell, in her “ official” Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
who set the pattern, following, it has long been evident to careful 
investigators, irresponsible gossip rather than reliable local records 
and judgments. And Ellen Nussey, reversing her testimony in later 
years when both memory and judgment had become unreliable, accen- 
tuated the picture. 

Now, in correction of this well established prejudice, comes the first 
book devoted entirely to the Rev. Patrick Bronté: The Father of the 
Brontés by Miss Annette Hopkins, professor emeritus of English 
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Literature in Goucher College. In a small volume of 179 pages Miss 
Hopkins brings together for critical study all that is certainly known 
of the life and character of Patrick Bronté, from his nebulous child. 
hood and early youth in Ireland, where he was born on March 1}, 
1777, to his death in Haworth Parsonage, Yorkshire, June 7, 1861. 
From this data she not only draws an interesting and pleasing por- 
trait of an independent, kindly old man of keen intelligence and 
unbroken integrity, but she argues convincingly that the genius of 
his children, inherited in large measure from him, was wisely fostered 
through his directing of their attention to art, literature, and politics, 
and the freedom he allowed them in developing their unusual abilities, 

From the fact that Patrick Bronté was the only one in a family 
of ten children to escape—and by his own exertion—from the poverty 
of their home, Miss Hopkins argues that the distinguishing initiative 
and sense of responsibility and the characteristic drive and inde- 
pendence which got him out of Ireland and into St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, were embedded deep in his temperament and were passed 
on to his children, particularly to Charlotte. And here, to answer 
the common charge that Patrick after his rise in fortune snobishly 
broke connection with his family in Ireland, she points out the pro- 
vision of his will leaving forty pounds to his brothers and sisters (a 
considerable sum of money in Mr. Bronté’s day and circumstances) 
with the explanation that he had through the years sent them 
generous sums. 

She reinforces her judgment of young Patrick’s mental gifts and 
moral character by reciting the financial help he received from the 
University—scholarships totalling seventeen pounds and eleven shil- 
lings, given only to serious-minded students of good academic record 
and promise, and an annuity of twenty pounds granted him through 
the influence of William Wilberforce. She lists among his closest 
University friends Charles Simeon, Henry Martyn, and John Nunn, 
all associated with the early nineteenth century evangelical movement. 

Not even Mr. Bronté’s most vigorous detractors have charged that 
he was ever less than a conscientious and faithful pastor, albeit in 
his later years not a social mixer. Miss Hopkins gives evidence that 
in theology and in his realistic relations with dissenters, he was more 
liberal than his daughters show themselves in their novels. 

The severest criticism heaped upon Mr. Bronté is in relation to 
his behavior to his curate, Arthur Bell Nicholls, when he asked for 
Charlotte’s hand in marriage. While not defending his attitude and 
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actions, Miss Hopkins places in contrast his later “ humorous accep- 
tance” of Mr. Nichols with all his “incurable bigotry,” and the 
courteous, even affectionate acknowledgment in his will of gratitude 
to his son-in-law for his faithful care after Charlotte’s death: “ To 
my beloved and esteemed son-in-law, the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, 
B. A., I leave and bequeath the residue of my personal estate. . . .” 

Though Patrick Bronté’s life story, like that of all the family, holds 
much of tragedy, Miss Hopkins concludes on a triumphant note rarely 
found in Bronté studies: “ Patrick Bronté at nearly eighty-four, 
fragile and bedridden, but alert, clear-minded, jovial even, sensible 
of the passing show, and entertaining his guests with urbanity .. . 
could still say, ‘ All things work together for good to those who love 
God.’ Yes, for good in reference to both the worlds.” 

It is perhaps too much to hope that Miss Hopkins has laid the 
popular belief that the father of the Brontés was an eccentric, tyran- 
nical, possessive master who warped the minds of his children, but 
at least she has put on record, interestingly and gracefully, the con- 
sidered judgment of an informed minority of Bronté readers that his 
daughters’ novels, far from being the product of suppression, fear, 
and rebellion, were works of art executed in full freedom under his 
understanding but silent and respectful observation. 

The book is closely annotated and carries appendices examining the 
origin of the surname Bronté and the sharp conflict between Ellen 
Nussey’s public and private views of the Rev. Patrick Bronté. 


University of Texas FANNIE E. RATCHFORD 


Charles H. Shattuck, ed., Bulwer and Macready: A Chronicle of the 
Early Victorian Theatre (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1958. 278 
pp. $5.75). BULWER and Macready is a “ chronicle” of the rela- 
tionship between the great Victorian actor-manager William Charles 
Macready and the notable Victorian novelist-dramatist Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton. In it Charles H. Shattuck, who has been interested in this 
subject for twenty years or more, has printed the letters that passed 
between the two men on the subject of Bulwer’s plays. To these he 
has added relevant excerpts from Macready’s diaries and relevant 
letters to and from the ubiquitous John Forster, friend of both Bulwer 
and Macready. The book therefore explains fully the dramatic activity 
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of Bulwer between 1834 and 1851, the latter year being that in which 
Macready gave up the stage and Bulwer turned from the professional 
theater to write for the amateur theatricals of the famous Guild for 


Literature and Art. The bulk of the book naturally deals with the | 


writing, producing, directing, and acting of Bulwer’s three great 
dramatic successes—The Lady of Lyons (1838), Richliew (1839), and 
Money (1840). 

Anyone who has ever struggled to decipher the crabbed scratches 
of Bulwer’s handwriting or has worked with the scattered, badly 
edited published correspondence of Bulwer will indeed be grateful to 
Professor Shattuck for his careful transcriptions and his clear editing. 
By piecing together the whole picture of the Bulwer-Macready rela- 
tionship he has been able to correct the mangled dating in Brander 
Matthews’ and other editions of Bulwer’s letters and has been able 
to interpret correctly a number of previously misconstrued letters. 
His editorial links are precise and concise in setting the letters in 
their proper perspective. If anything, his numerous footnotes give 
almost too detailed and comprehensive a summary of the actors, 
actresses, and authors of the Victorian theater. Indeed, the apparatus 
is sometimes more interesting than the text. Macready’s diaries, for 
instance, often provide a welcome dash of vinegar, and Professor 
Shattuck’s researches in the Lytton archives at Knebworth have set 
in their places several interesting yet hitherto unexplained manu- 
scripts. The pictures, showing Victorian dramatic performances, are 
amusing; the index is full; the printing is handsome. One helpful 
tool could have been added: a table showing by means of numerical 
reference the source of each letter here reprinted. 

But the real problem concerning this compilation, as Professor 
Shattuck himself recognizes by implication, is whether its material 
has sufficient importance either to literary or to theatrical history to 
warrant its publication in so full a form. As Professor Shattuck says 
in his introduction, this is not a book for the ordinary reader. It is 
aimed at the scholar particularly interested in Victorian drama or at 
the student of drama particularly interested in the growth of a play 
from a vague idea to a finished “hit.” Its justification is threefold. 
First, it is an account of Macready’s valiant though largely unsuc- 
cessful “endeavor to restore to the theatre a dramatic corpus of 
literary worth” (pp. 9-10). In drawing Bulwer into the theater 
Macready was seriously trying to raise the literary level of current 
English drama. Secondly, this book is by far the most vivid record 
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of the dramatic activities of Bulwer himself, one of the most in- 
fluential and successful of Victorian playwrights. One is amazed at 
the amount of time and thought Bulwer expended on even the trivia 
of his plays’ performances. Thirdly, and I suspect this is Professor 
Shattuck’s main interest, Bulwer and Macready according to its editor 
“constitutes one of the fullest records ever made of the planning, 
writing, and staging of a body of plays by a significant English 
dramatist ” (p. 9). To a theater director like Professor Shattuck the 
correspondence here collected gives a fascinating insight into the 
interplay of author, manager, director, actor, and critic (Forster) as 
it occurred in the writing of several extremely successful commercial 
plays. Bulwer’s problems, as Professor Shattuck says, “ reflect Shake- 
speare’s problems or anticipate Bernard Shaw’s” (p. 10). Therefore 
it does not matter that the plays in question are today considered 
second-rate. 

It is on these three arguments that the book must stand or fall. 
Macready and Macready’s purposes are luminously illustrated. Bulwer 
the dramatist is clearly delineated. And the give-and-take of theatri- 
cal production is intriguingly exemplified. We see the literary prob- 
lems, personal animosities, political prejudices, subtleties of directing, 
financial exigencies, and thrill of success or gloom of failure in the 
Victorian theater. Yet Bulwer’s plays, even the best of them (as 
Professor Shattuck partly admits), are really unimportant either as 
plays or as works of literature. Hence one questions whether these 
letters were worth republishing. Is interest in the general problems 
of dramatic authorship and production strong enough to overcome 
the inevitable dullness of pages about changes in the text of minor 
plays or about small disagreements between a minor dramatist and 
his actor-manager? Much of the material in these letters seems too 
unimportant to justify its publication, yet since one of the book’s 
major merits is its completeness, all had to be printed if the book 
were to be published at all. Stimulated by Professor Shattuck’s vivid 
re-creation of the theatrical background and personal relationships in 
his excellent links, one wonders whether he could not have told the 
whole story better and more concisely in his own words instead of 
reprinting the letters in their entirety. One asks this question even 
more urgently when one remembers that by far the largest number 
of these letters have been printed before. Professor Shattuck makes 
use of a number of hitherto unpublished manuscripts from the Lytton 
archives, and he publishes for the first time a series of letters that 
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mysteriously seem to exist only in typewritten transcripts found by 
chance in a copy of Brander Matthews’ edition of Letters of Bulwer. 
Lytton to Macready (Newark, 1911) in the library of the University 
of Illinois. But the vast bulk of his material is from printed sources, 
Could he not better have written an essay rather than published a 
collection, however skilful its compilation ? 

Yet one would regret not having seen this volume, for there are 
good things in it even apart from its main themes. Here is the 
Victorian theatre of the 1830’s and 1840’s. Here we see the influence 
of politics on the Victorian stage (Professor Shattuck has dealt with 
this elsewhere). Here we see the green room in action. And here 
we learn in detail what one might have guessed: that several of 
Bulwer’s historical novels were first conceived as dramas. Such a 
genesis explains many a scene’s closeness in technique to the tableau 
vivant and also the ease with which these novels themselves were made 
into melodramatic plays. 


Wheaton College (Massachusetts) CURTIS DAHL 


Norman Marlow, A. E. Housman: Scholar and Poet (Minneapolis: 
The Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1958. 192 pp. $3.50). WITH a 


fair knowledge of English poetry of all periods and a classical training, — 
Norman Marlow, a lecturer in Greek and Latin at the University of © 


Manchester, has attempted the most comprehensive study of A. E. 
Housman’s poems yet published. He begins his book with a short 
biographical sketch, a few pages on Housman’s juvenilia, and a section 
on the early influences: the Shropshire hills, reading in A. E. H.’s 
youth—Stevenson, Ballads from Herodotus, poems the boy copied into 
a notebook (including those by G. A. Simcox)—and his interest at 
Oxford in Arnold and Propertius. This is followed by almost a hun- 
dred pages, the bulk of the study, on Housman’s literary influences: 
the Greek and Latin poets, Shakespeare, the border ballads, folk song, 
Kipling, Heine, the Bible, Milton, Tennyson, Lang, Christina Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and Bridges among a few others. Four shorter chapters 
deal with Housman’s language and metre, the biographical element 
in the poems, contemporary criticism of Housman, and his nonsense 
verse. An index by G. Norman Knight is included. There is no 
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bibliography, but the volume is well documented throughout by 
footnotes. 

To study the author of A Shropshire Lad from his schoolboy rhymes 
to his light verse is certainly comprehensive; and the outline of the 
book should not lead one to conclude it is merely a compilation of 
similarities and reminiscences between Housman and other poets, for 
Mr. Marlow has done far more than that. He has demonstrated better 
and more fully how the poet made the work of earlier writers his own: 
this alone makes A. FE. Housman: Scholar and Poet a valuable con- 
tribution and the most sustained treatment yet written about the Cam- 
bridge professor. 

Taken with Dr. A. S. F. Gow’s A. HE. Housman: A Sketch (Cam- 
bridge and New York, 1936) and Warden (of All Souls) John 
Sparrow’s unsurpassed “ Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. Housman,” 
Nineteenth Century, cxv (February 1934), 243-256, the Marlow work 
shows how important a classical background is in studying Housman. 
And I should like to repeat an earlier verdict that the best thing we 
have on the bucolic Lad is Mr. Ian Scott-Kilvert’s 30-page pamphlet, 
A. E. Housman (London, 1955), in the “ Writers and Their Work ” 
series. Mr. Marlow himself shows how many third-rate critics have 
written on Housman and how some contemporary scholars who ought 
to know and write better have made some foolish and meaningless 
remarks. 

However, the present book is itself not without some flaws. Although 
its more than 58 misprints in quotations from A Shropshire Lad and 
Last Poems seems like a large number, most of them are of a minor 
nature: punctuation, hyphens, indentation of lines (such as, for 
example, “ Think, I the round world over,” on p. 66 instead of the 
correct “ Think I, the round world over”); and they do not match 
the more than 200 misprints in Maude M. Hawkins’s A. FZ. Housman: 
Man Behind a Mask (Chicago, 1958), something of a record in this 
respect. Other errors, such as giving A. E. H.’s birth year as 1849 
(p. 185) and spelling his sister’s name Katherine (p. 185) and wrong 
line numbers (p. 61, footnote 4), creep in occasionally. And “ Leigh- 
ton Lawrence” (pp. 163-164) is actually Lawrence Leighton. One 
wonders also why Mr. Marlow chooses to quote from the Jonathan 
Cape edition of More Poems (London, 1936) instead of the more 
widely accepted and correct Collected Poems (15th impression, Lon- 
don, 1955). His remark (p. viii) that the earlier edition “ differs 
in a few textual details from the later volume” is misleading: 
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there are more than 50 emendations. A more serious fault is under- t 
playing the relationship between Housman and Moses Jaskson, which c 
he dismisses in a few sentences (pp. 156-157), while Mrs. Hawkins |  f 
(Man Behind a Mask) and George L. Watson (A. E. Housman: ob 
A Divided Life, London, 1957) build full-length biographies around | e 
this friendship—perhaps an overemphasis. (The Watson book, inci- t 
dentally, has recently been published in this country by the Beacon | i 
Press, Boston.) p 
With Mr. Marlow’s background in Latin and Greek and his admitted u 
admiration for Housman and his work, it is to be regretted that he \ 
does not give us more than he has in Scholar and Poet. He says (p. 
vii) that his section on literary influences (pp. 18-132) is “ merely t! 
a necessary basis on which a future critic may build ”; if this be true, f 
we have but 47 pages left in his study, and 12 of these are given to li 
attacks on shoddy criticism of Housman. Mr. Marlow is too modest. g 
Of the large number of scholars who have dug into Housman’s literary a 
sources, especially John Sparrow, G. B. A. Fletcher, and Tom Burns fe 


Haber, all have provided Mr. Marlow with data for the critical study . 
of Housman of tomorrow. The now forgotten poet George Augustus 
Simcox is treated as an early influence by Mr. Marlow (pp. 28-33), Ji 


who does not seem to have read Mr. Sparrow’s article disabusing Ji 
Professor Haber of this notion in Philological Quarterly, xxx111 (Octo- a 
ber 1954), 437-442. of 


One cannot fairly belabor the Marlow book on Housman for being 






more comprehensive than it is definitive, for the author makes no = 
pretense toward the latter. We can only be thankful that it is more A 
successful than previous studies of this sort by Oliver Robinson (Angry " 
Dust, Boston, 1950) and Robert Hamilton (Housman the Poet, s 
Exeter, 1953). As such it gives further insight into the scholarly and " 
poetic personality who created A Shropshire Lad while spending 4 ” 
lifetime on Manilius. a 
Wayne State University WILLIAM WHITE of 
ch 
de 
Cr 
Christof Wegelin, The Image of Europe in Henry James (Dallas: | us 
Southern Methodist Univ. Press, 1958. viii-+ 192 pp.). THE Te 
most substantial return thus far on Professor Wegelin’s career-long | 
studies of Europe in the American literary imagination, this is a work of 
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to be valued by every student of Henry James and the literatures and 
civilizations he adorned. In eight succinct, flexible chapters, Wegelin 
first sets forth the more or less “ superstitious valuations ” of Europe 
by Americans which formed the background. Then he traces the 
evolution of James’s understandings, far more sophisticated and pene- 
trating, of Americans abroad. Next he gives us his own sympathetic 
insights into the meaning of James’s life in the role of “The Ex- 
patriate as American ” and at the end philosophises upon the enduring 
importance of James’s intercultural yet supremely moral “ Final 
Vision.” 

This book might serve in many respects as a model. It reflects 
thorough scholarship, independent thinking which resolves old con- 
fusions and constructs useful ideas, and enlightening responses to 
literary values. Yet it takes all this calmly, expressing no astonished 
gratulation at its own originality, and subordinates its discoveries 
smoothly and responsibly to its design, trusting the reader to discern 
for himself. It is not easy with a book so organically conceived to 
separate the main elements. But it may be useful to glance particu- 
larly at three of its aspects: Wegelin’s handling of the growth of 
James’s ideas about “the international theme”; his insights into 
James’s major works given to the matter of Europe and America; 
and finally Wegelin’s special convictions about the general importance 
of the whole question. 

Like William Dean Howells, who on his death-bed was writing to 
vindicate “ The American James,” Wegelin insists on James’s thorough 
Americanism. Looking at the American traditions about Europe 
available to James, Wegelin finds four dominant images: Irvingesque 
exoticism ; commonsense, often reductively anti-romantic, reportage ; 
and two images from opposite sides of the American social and politi- 
cal arena—Jacksonian scorn of European snobbery, class-tyranny, and 
corruption balanced against Whig-Federalist and “ high society ” love 
of European brilliance, elegance, firmness of tradition, and richness 
of life. These images Wegelin frames in their historical contexts and 
chooses the right authors and books with which to illustrate them, 
dealing justly and sometimes freshly with Irving, Longfellow, Willis, 
Cooper, Jefferson, John Adams, and Hawthorne. Thus he prepares 
us to consider James’s employments of and departures from the 
reigning conventions. 

With this background so well established, it seems to me that one 
of the few shortcomings of Wegelin’s book is his exclusion of James’s 
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contemporaries from this context of his thought. In his time James 
was, of course, by no means alone in remaking the image of Europe. 
Much might be learned from measuring James beside such elder con- 
temporaries as Lowell, Norton, Godkin, or even Turgenev, to say 
nothing of such coevals as Howells, Clemens, Thomas Sergeant Perry, 
Brooks and Henry Adams, even William James. 

Nevertheless, James’s ideas, and especially their “ shifts,” are well 
studied. We watch him begin with “tales of American disenchant- 
ment ” with Europe, then of “ mutual misunderstanding ” by Euro- 
peans and Americans of each other, and come swiftly to examine “ the 
puzzle of Americanism.” This leads to a superb chapter on “ The 
American as a Young Lady” which centers on an extended explica- 
tion of The Portrait of a Lady. That is seen to reveal central shifts 
in James’s focus of vision “ from Europe as the object of the American 
imagination to this imagination itself, and from the blankness or the 
illusion which is due to the lack of experience to the knowledge which 
is the result of experience . . . from outward to inward, from manners 
to morals . . . ,” and, finally, from “ comic irony ” to “ tragic irony.” 
When, therefore, James was later ready to recur to the international 
novel, he had risen far above the inherited conventions. In his last, 
great period, he became concerned with “a fundamental contrast 
between civilizations” which led to “a moral reconsideration of 
civilization ” itself. He had gone beyond any mere categorization of 
the merits of Europe or America. He was, says Wegelin, “ much less 
interested in making final value judgements than in exploring the 
origins and possibilities of contrasting modes of moral life, and this 
precisely is his most important contribution to the American genre 
of international fiction.” 

To demonstrate that, Wegelin gives a chapter each to The Ambassa- 
dors, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl. For him, “ what 
stands out in these late works is the idealization of different kinds of 
merit; of social beauty in Madame de Vionnet, of a high spiritual 
beauty in Milly Theale, and of their fusion in the marriage of Maggie 
Verver and the Roman Prince in The Golden Bowl.” This done, he 
is ready to argue James’s ineradicable Americanism in spite of his 
moral gesture of assuming British citizenship, precisely because he 
had long since become a native of Western civilization, a cosmopolite 
rather than “national, local, provincial” in any land. That “ gave 
him a freedom from ephemeral conventions which, far from cutting 
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him off from his origins, allowed him to be an American writer in 
the most meaningful sense of the term.” 

Himself a Swiss by origin, though both politically naturalized and 
professionally trained to the study of American letters in this country, 
Professor Wegelin is specially equipped to penetrate his subject. And 
in pondering the very latest James he perceives a final evulution in 
which “the historian of an international situation which had never 
been anything but an American situation turned into the historian 
of the human situation. . . .” If James had always “imagined the 
contrast between America and Europe as a contrast between the com- 
plementary values of spiritual spontaneity and social experience,” he 
now teaches us to see “ that innocence and experience both are capable 
of good and evil . . .” and “to imagine the social face of a civiliza- 
tion alive with spiritual strength, yet chastened and made stronger 
by social discipline.” What is finally suggested is that James expressed 
a major humanistic ideal in “his belief, not in the achieved reality, 
but in man’s need, of a civilization fusing idealism and discipline, 
spirit and form.” 


Indiana University EDWIN H. CADY 


Peter Lisca, The Wide World of John Steinbeck (New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1958. x + 326 pp. $5.00). IT is now 
a commonplace of criticism that the later works of John Steinbeck 
show a marked decline of power; the only point of difference appears 
to be whether the real falling-off began following publication of The 
Grapes of Wrath (1939) or after The Wayward Bus (1947). What 
has “happened ” to Steinbeck implicitly underlies this new study, 
the first full-length critical examination to take account of the whole 
body of his writings to 1957. Professor Lisca has thorough knowledge 
of his subject; he has examined not only the published volumes but 
much uncollected material in newspapers and periodicals (of which 
he provides a useful checklist) and he had the cooperation of Stein- 
beck himself through personal talks and letters. Moreover, he quotes 
copiously from much previously unpublished material to which he was 
granted access, including correspondence between Steinbeck and his 
agents and publishers. And yet his book, important as it is, remains 
something of a disappointment. For, while providing lucid and pro- 
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vocative analyses of the individual works, he falls short in synthe- 
sizing his materials, in really meeting the challenge of the curve of 
Steinbeck’s creativity. 

Part of this lack is owing to his analytical method. Justly noting 
in a review of Steinbeck scholarship that many critics have failed to 
go beyond such epithets as “ proletarian,” “ naturalistic ” or “ senti- 
mental,” Professor Lisca observes that his own chronological, book- 
by-book examination precludes any forcing of Steinbeck’s work into 


chapters having preconceived “themes.” The resultant gains of com- 


pleteness and emphasis upon craftsmanship, however, are at the | 


expense of selectivity and balance. Thus The Grapes of Wrath, which 


he calls a “ complex work of art,” receives 34 pages of comment, while | 


the early and negligible Cup of Gold and To A God Unknown together 
get 35. In Dubious Battle, another “great” novel, is allowed 22 
pages, Cannery Row 21. At the end of his study he leaves not quite 
seven pages in which to summarize “some conclusions ” concerning 
the decline in Steinbeck’s work. These he lists as Steinbeck’s move 
from his California “happy valley” to New York, with a plunge 
into pontifical journalism and personal publicity, and the death of 
Edward F. Ricketts, the marine biologist who had long been friend, 
artistic conscience and profound influence upon Steinbeck’s “ mature 
biological view of life.” He is less certain of another suggested 
reason—that Steinbeck’s recent changes in his work may “ constitute 
a purposeful destruction heralding a new period in his art.” This 
idea, while challenging, is less promising than the later remark that 
Steinbeck’s “ prose style not only presents the materials, but evaluates 
them ”—that his recent failures are basically failures of language, 
lapses of his once great command of a wide range of styles. This 
aspect of the problem is but one of several that call for more develop- 
ment than Professor Lisca has allowed. In writing what is unques- 
tionably the best general survey of Steinbeck’s career, he has still left 
open many questions that need the attention of future students. 


Columbia University JOSEPH V. RIDGELY 


Richard B. Donovan, The Liturgical Drama in Medieval Spain 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1958. 229 pp. 
Studies and Texts, 4). FATHER Donovan’s book fills a real gap 
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in the history of the liturgical drama. Much work has been done on 
France and England, culminating in Grace Frank’s Medieval French 
Drama (Oxford, 1954) and Hardin Craig’s English Religious Drama 
of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1955), and while nothing comparable 
exists for Germany, many special studies and published texts are 
available. In the case of Spain, on the contrary, almost no texts have 
previously been published, to say nothing of a full-scale study. The 
present book was therefore much-needed. 

Father Donovan has performed his task admirably. Through ex- 
tensive research in the libraries of Spain and France, and in the 
British Museum, he has turned up a wealth of new plays which he 
prints together with others hitherto difficult of access, accompanying 
them with a useful presentation of the historical background. 

After a general summary of the origin and development of the 
liturgical drama, Father Donovan describes the coming of the Roman 
rite to Spain and then studies the plays from various parts of the 
country, with emphasis on Catalonia, Toledo, Gerona, Mallorca, and 
Valencia. Separate chapters are devoted to the reasons for the scarcity 
of liturgical plays in western Spain and to the dramatic monologue 
of the Sibyl. The bibliography of manuscript sources lists not only 
all those consulted, but also other medieval liturgical manuscripts 
which might contain plays, and indicates those cathedral libraries 
which are known to possess no pertinent manuscripts. The list of 
books and articles seems very complete, although Father Donovan 
does not list Carl J. Stratman’s Bibliography of Medieval Drama 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956). The book is attractively bound 
and printed, and there is a map showing the Spanish cities which 
produced liturgical plays. I noticed only two typographical errors: 
is for in on p. 78 and Victamae for Victimae (p. 109). 

The largest number of Spanish liturgical plays, and the earliest 
ones, come from Catalonia, which was conquered by Charlemagne 
and was under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan see of Narbonne 
from the ninth to the eleventh or twelfth centuries. As Father Dono- 
van states in his Conclusion: “ When the practice of liturgical plays 
developed, the important Catalan monastery of Ripoll was not only 
flourishing and famous for its music school, but was in intimate 
contact with precisely those French monasteries commonly associated 
with the early production of these plays” (p. 168). He believes that 
“there is no reason ... why the liturgical drama could not have 
begun in Catalonia at the same time that it did in France,” and that 
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the monastery of Santa Maria de Ripoll probably “ played a very 
important role in the early development and propagation of the 
liturgical drama” (p. 169). He suggests that the version of the 
Easter trope and play which begins Ubi est Christus meus may have 
been brought from Ripoll to St. Martial of Limoges, instead of the 
reverse, as has previously been supposed, and points out that “ The 
merchant scene of the Easter plays is . . . found at Ripoll some one 
hundred years before it appears elsewhere.” 


The situation in Castile is quite different. There are few plays, or | 


references to plays or even to tropes in medieval ordinaria or breviaries 
from this region. (The author examined over 300 manuscripts and 
books.) Several reasons for this scarcity are adduced. In the first 
place, most of Spain was under Arab domination during the period 
when the plays were being developed and so was isolated from the rest 
of Europe. In the Mozarabic liturgy in use there until about 1080, 
trope-singing was unknown, and no references to plays have been 
discovered in Mozarabic liturgical manuscripts. Then, when the 
Roman-French rite was introduced, it was established as a reform of 
the liturgy, and “clerics entrusted with the establishment of their 
reform were probably not particularly anxious to introduce such novel 
and nonessential ceremonies as liturgical plays” (p. 69). Moreover, 
the reform was carried out largely under the guidance of Cluniac 
monks, and Cluny seems never to have encouraged liturgical drama. 
Finally, Father Donovan thinks that religious drama was not brought 
from France into central and western Spain until a late period, when 
vernacular literature had begun to develop, and that it then gave 
rise to such plays as the twelfth-century vernacular Auto de los Reyes 
Magos. 

The Spanish liturgical drama presents many original features. 


Among the new texts presented are a play from Gerona based on the 


prose Surgit Christus cum trophaeo and dramatic ceremonies for the 
Feast of Pentecost and the Assumption of the Virgin, the latter 
modeled on the Easter Quem quaeritis trope. There is also a four- 
teenth-century dramatization of the prose Victimae paschali from the 
Gerona and Mallorca consuetas, which provides the first definite exam- 


ple known of dramatization within the Mass. Another novelty is the , 


dancing of the shepherds on Christmas Eve. The book also contains 
a new description of the Ordo prophetarum from Mallorca (15th 
century). For good measure, Father Donovan also prints some ul- 
published texts from France, including a dramatic ceremony for 
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St. Stephen’s Day from Cambrai and a fourteenth-century Off- 
cium Pastorum from the Augustinian monastery of Plainpied, near 
Bourges, which is unique among French texts for its dramatization 
of the Pastores dicite antiphon at Lauds. (The author also gives 
an eighteenth-century example from Toledo, and mentions other 
possible instances from Spain.) 

Since most of the texts presented are late, ranging from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth century, and since none is earlier than the 
eleventh-century ones, already known, from Vich, the picture of the 
origins of the drama in Spain is not greatly altered, except for the 
possibility that Ripoll may have been more of an innovator than 
scholars have thought. One might question the necessity for reprinting 
texts already available in Professor Young’s two volumes; however, 
Father Donovan explains that he wished to provide a convenient and 
relatively complete corpus of the Spanish liturgical drama. 

One statement which is probably erroneous is that “on St. Stephen’s 
and St. John’s Day plays were regularly performed within the pre- 
eincts of the cathedral cloister” at Vich (p. 96). The passage given 
as evidence, which mentions processions, animals, including horses 
and asses, and Judi, refers almost certainly not to plays, but to the 
revels of deacons and priests on December 26 and 27, which formed 
part of the Feast of Fools, in which animals were sometimes brought 
into the church (cf. Karl Young, Drama, I, 104-5). There is also a 
curious statement that “we learn [from the Catalan codices] that, 
at least in the late Middle Ages, St. Augustine himself sometimes 
appeared in the liturgical play” of the Prophets (p. 169). But as 
the author himself notes (p. 122), St. Augustine already played a 
role in the thirteenth-century Benedictbeuern play. But these are 
mere details in a valuable work, which will be welcomed by all students 
of the medieval drama. 


Boston EDITH A. WRIGHT 


Jules Brody, Boileau and Longinus (Geneva: Droz, 1958. 165 pp.). 
THIS well-documented and careful study considers the subtleties of 
Boileau’s aesthetic by comparing the Traité du sublime with its Greek 
original, with the Latin translation of Pietra, and with all the rest 
of Boileau’s work. 
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Longinus was not widely known when Boileau undertook to trans. 
late him, and he was considered more a teacher of rhetoric than g 
literary critic. Boileau’s insight meant to correct this view ; consistent 
with a seventeenth-century sense of urbanity (a sense Mr. Brody has 
fully grasped) he wanted to present not a mere translation but an 
essay which would be widely read. The result then is not a scrupu- 
lously accurate version (this would have been difficult in any case 
considering the state of the original) but one designed to appeal to 
contemporary readers, and it became the standard translation. The 


divergences are deliberate (not the result of following Pietra’s trans. | 


lation, itself imperfect) and they point in a direction already sug. 


gested by Longinus. Longinus, Mr. Brody insists, was not an early | 


romantic: what he had put forward was quite consistent with Boileau’s 
already formed views. 

It seems clear that Boileau, along with Longinus, understood artis- 
tic creation, or creative power (force or élévation de l’esprit) to be 
“a complex connivance of the natural and the intellectual, vitality 
and restraint ” (p. 59). But he was still suspicious of what is com- 
monly meant by the term “ inspiration.” Hard work, the subjugation 
of the word, rime as a slave in the service of raison and bon sens— 
these are Boileau’s recommendations. But the point is that these 
notions, when examined as they appear repeatedly in Boileau’s work, 
reveal that “Je bon sens, rightly used, is a good ‘sense,’ a kind of 
sensitivity, having more to do with practised taste than with ratio- 
cination ” (p. 67). Reason becomes an aesthetic norm, and although 
art ts a matter of hard work, ultimately it depends upon trouvailles, 
themselves dependent upon a don, and raison humaine means not 
legalistic reason but a kind of secret rightness underlying an apparent 
beau désordre. In the long run it is a question of godt and of insight. 
Boileau saw all of this in Longinus, and his translation emphasizes it, 
elaborating and, as it were, extending the original. What emerges is 
a conception of nature and art as fused in a parfaite habitude. 

Intimately bound up with these concerns is Boileau’s ability to see 
the difference between the style sublime (the genus grande) and the 


simplicity and immediacy of the real sublime. But surely this leaning | 


toward le simple et le naturel was by Boileau’s time no innovation, 
as Mr. Brody seems to think (p. 90): it is the whole direction of the 
baroque. I would disagree also—and for this very reason—with Bray's 
contention, advanced by Mr. Brody (p. 53), that we have a Racine 
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in spite of the rationalistic trend. Why not admit the fact that some 
aspects of Racine represent that trend? 

As for the rules, it would be going a bit far to say Boileau was 
against them, but, as Mr. Brody easily demonstrates, he preferred to 
insist upon the ear, upon intensity, upon the necessity of moving and 
holding the reader by creating the illusion of truth. And he knew 
this could not be achieved by mere correctness or technical perfection. 
On the other hand he was very firm about tone-in-relation-to-genre 
(what Mr. Brody calls “ generic purity”) and about decorum. The 
literal translation of Homer produced, he thought, a bassesse not 
really in the original. In the “ Quarrel ” he was of course an Ancient, 
and against the rationalistic and technically plausible arguments of 
the Moderns the Ancients advanced mostly a criterion of taste. Only 
when the Moderns triumphed did bon sens and raison come to be 
identified predominantly with logic, obedience to rules, and unpoetic 
rationalism. 

The fact is that Boileau was really a subjective, impressionistic 
critic; he was violent and dogmatic in a quite simple and personal 
way; he kept using the words tout, seul, jamais, toujours. Mr. Brody 
refers (p. 79) to Spitzer’s suggestion that this practice betrays the 
would-be law-giver. This may be, but I should prefer to see here an 
expression of the satirical temperament: satire cannot afford to be 
moderate. Incidentally, however, I think we should look upon Boileau 
first as a poet, then as a satirist, and last (if at all) as a self-appointed 
law-giver. But if this is going too far we can at least remember Irving 
Babbitt’s remarks of almost fifty years ago in The New Laokoon:* 
Boileau’s message to the authors of his time was simple: It is proper and 
indeed necessary for you to obey the rules, but at best the rules have only 
a negative virtue: the really important matter is that you should interest us. 
He added to his own precept his translation of Longinus’ “On the Sublime,” 
with its constant measuring of literature not according to its formal per- 
fection, but according to its power to stir emotion. As rendered by Boileau, 
Longinus takes his place with Horace and Aristotle as a supreme critical 
authority. Henceforth the appeal is even more to taste than to the rules... . 


The interplay of goat and raison, of plaire and les régles, resulting 
now in their opposition to each other, now in their identification 
with one another, is characteristic of the entire seventeenth century. 
Boileau’s important role is often imperfectly seen. Mr. Brody, with 


* Houghton Mifflin, 1910, pp. 41-42. 
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great precision (but with some perhaps unavoidable repetitiousness) 
brings him into focus and in so doing adds to our understanding of 
the age. 


Princeton University E. B. 0. BORGERHOFF 


A. E. Carter, The Idea of Decadence in French Literature, 1830-1900 
(Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1958. 154 pp. $5.00. Univ. of 
Toronto Romance Series, 3). ALLURING subjects do not always 
make for readable books. A. E, Carter succeeded in writing vividly 
and intelligently about the idea of decadence. The qualities of his 
book are obvious. It is well documented, incisive and nuanced. The 
author has developed the art of condensation. He knows how to use 
details without getting lost in them, he is aware of shades and com- 
plexities. His style is precise, supple. His demonstrations are sup- 
ported by an arsenal of excellent quotations. He has a great deal to 
say, so much indeed that at times one senses a desire to move into 
different directions simultaneously. But such occasional fluctuations 
and uncertainties are the price to pay for treating a rich subject with 
an open mind. 

Tracing the idea of decadence roughly from 1830 to 1900, A. E. 
Carter studies its manifestations and its evolution in the writings of 
three groups (the late Romantics, the Naturalists, the writers of the 
fin-de-siécle) and interprets it in the light of what he terms a “ per- 
verted legend,” namely Rousseauism @ rebours. Pushed to its extreme 
logic, this thesis suggests that a Des Esseintes is in reality the negative 
of the familiar figure of the Noble Savage. There is perhaps excessive 
ingenuity in such an image, but fortunately Carter does not insist too 
heavily. He does succeed, however, in presenting some convincing 
arguments in favor of the notion of an “orthodox Rousseauism 
turned inside out.” On the way, many problems and attitudes are 
discussed: the hatred of contemporary civilization which, in the nine- 
teenth century, goes so often hand in hand with a love of its refine- 
ments ; the merging of the cult of artificiality and the idea of decadence 
(the contribution of Baudelaire to this merger) ; the affinities between 
those who consider Nature evil and those who blame civilization ; the 
fusion of the two romantic types of the languid neurotic and the 
stoic dandy symbolized by the figures of Saint-Preux and Don Juan 
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(between whom the sympathies of a Stendhal for instance were still 
divided) ; the interest in psychopathology after 1850 and the impor- 
tance of men such as Pinel, Moreau and Morel (whose T'raité des 
dégénerescences Zola had carefully consulted) ; the notion that genius 
is a disease (a subject which apparently came up often during the 
famous Magny dinners) ; distinctions between degeneracy and deca- 
dence ; the importance of Huysmans in reestablishing a balance between 
science and art. If this sounds too much like a catalogue, it is not 
Carter’s fault, but mine—though I should add that toward the end 
of the book, in discussing writers of the fin-de-siécle (Mendés, Rachilde, 
Péladan, Jean Lorrain) the tendency toward mere paraphrase of 
rather repetitious material becomes a little tedious. A few pages on 
the style of some of the more excessive manifestations of decadantism 
successfully convince the reader that these “glamours of syntax” 
have indeed produced nothing of value—except amusing parodies. 

A discussion of the theme of decadence obviously brings up a number 
of fascinating problems, many of them so closely related and inter- 
twined that it is often difficult to make sure that one is not speaking 
of two or more distinct matters at the same time. Certain currents 
or tendencies may be equally symptomatic of the misgivings the 19th- 
century has about itself; it does not follow that they should all be 
discussed in the same light or with the same emphasis. Here, I 
believe, lies the danger of a study such as Carter’s and of the method 
it implies. They lead to the exclusion of attitudes that do not fit, 
to a levelling of literary personalities in order to make them conform 
to a certain pattern according to the needs of the demonstration. 
The reading of a book such as The Idea of Decadence thus constantly 
requires corrective efforts on the part of the reader who must remem- 
ber that nearly every author discussed was also something else. This 
remark in no way infirms the value and desirability of a study such 
as this, and the corrective efforts to which I allude are a healthy 
exercise of the mind. But there is a price to pay, and Carter has 
had to pay it. Certain important authors appear episodically, out 
of their habitual context. The unique temperament and outlook of 
various authors tend to get lost. There comes a point where nearly 
everything and everybody sound alike. This method, moreover, no 
matter how deftly handled, inevitably moves in the direction of the 
catalogue. Carter has been as skillful as possible, and yet at times 
his study turns into a mere inventory. 

Readers are of course bound to raise other questions and objections. 


“ 
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For instance, what really is the point of viewing the nineteenth-century 
cult of decadence in the anachronistic light of twentieth-century 
atrocities? (Fortunately Carter indulges in this game only in the 
Preface). Why make of Gautier above all the essayist who wrote the 
“Notice” on Baudelaire (and does Carter not exaggerate the im- 
portance of this “ Notice ”—pp. 131, 145—without which, he feels, 
“there would never have been a decadent school”)? Why is there 
no mention of Vigny’s treatment of the “barbarians” in Daphné, 
or of his sonnet “ L’esprit parisien ” which explicitly compares Paris 
with the “ Bas-Empire ” 


Esprit parisien! démon du Bas-Empire! 
Vieux sophiste épuisé. ... 


How justified is one in calling Julien Sorel and Lucien Leuwen 
“perfect dandies” (p. 46)? And are not some of the paradoxes 
(Rousseau/Sade or Des Esseintes), in spite of the apparent clarity 
with which they are developed, a little rapid and facile at times? 
But these are mere quibbles. At least Carter has some opinions. 

As it stands, the book is intelligent, unpretentious and yet sophisti- 
cated. It is a pleasure to read Carter’s prose, for he has a decided 
talent for incisive formulas and nearly every page is bound to stimu- 
late the reader into thinking—sometimes into disagreeing, which is 
never unpleasant. 


Yale University VICTOR BROMBERT 


Melvin E. Valk, Word-Index to Gottfried’s Tristan (Madison: The 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1958, viii +- 71 pp.). HUNDERT Jahre 
lang hat sich die Germanistik mit den Wérterbiichern von Graf 
(1834-42) und von Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke (1854-66) und dem 
alphabetischen Index dazu von Lexer (1872-78) behelfen miissen. So 
imponierend sie als Leistungen Einzelner waren, so unzureichend 
waren sie doch; und dieser Mangel wurde umso stirker empfunden, 
je klarer man erkannte, dass die entscheidenden sprachlichen Ver- 
iinderungen der altdeutschen Periode nicht auf dem Feld der Laut- 
und Formenlehre lagen, sondern in der Bedeutungsentwicklung des 
Wortschatzes. Erst in jiingster Zeit bahnt sich hier ein Wandei an, 
der unserer Arbeit eine neue Grundlage schafft. Das neue althoch- 
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deutsche Woérterbuch von Karg-Gasterstidt und Frings schligt die 
Briicke zwischen den Spezialglossaren zum Tatian (Sievers 18927), 
zu Otfrid (Kelle 1881, Piper 18877), zu Notker (Sehrt-Legner 1955) 
und hebt zum ersten Mal den ganzen Schatz des Glossen-Vokabulars 
ans Licht. Das neue unter der Leitung von Pretzel, Kienast und 
Henschel stehende mittelhochdeutsche Worterbuch wird in einem 
ersten Anlauf die lange vernachlissigte friihmittelhochdeutsche Litera- 
tur erfassen. Fiir die Dichtung der Bliitezeit hat die University of 
Wisconsin Press das meiste getan. Nach den vorausgegangenen 
Wortindices zu Wolframs Parzival (Senn-Lehmann 1938), zu Walther 
von der Vogelweide (Heffner-Lehmann 1940, 1950?) und zu Minne- 
sangs Friihling (Heffner-Petersen 1942) wird nun in einem vierten 
Band der Wortbestand von Gottfrieds Tristan zum ersten Mal erschlos- 
sen. Zusammen mit den wenigen ilteren Spezialglossaren—Beneckes 
noch immer musterhaftes Jwein-Worterbuch (1901°), Riemers Glossar 
zum Armen Heinrich (1912) und Bartschens Wérterbuch zum Nibe- 
lungenlied (1880)—liegt jetzt nahezu das gesamte Wortmaterial der 
Bliitezeit vor. Die noch bestehenden Liicken—vor allem ein dringend 
erwiinschter Index zu Wolframs Willehalm und Titurel, und ein 
Gregorius-Glossar ‘—kénnen hoffentlich in naher Zukunft geschlossen 
werden. Die grosse Aufgabe der Lexikographie bleibt dann die spat- 
mittelalterliche Literatur. Wiessners Neidhart-Worterbuch (1954) 
ist ein Anfang.? 

Der Verfasser des vorliegenden Tristan-Index berichtet im Vorwort 
(p. viii), dass er fast zwei Jahrzehnte an dem Glossar gearbeitet habe. 
Daraus erklirt sich wohl, warum er gerade den Parzival-Index von 
1938 zum Vorbild wihlte. Fiir den Benutzer hat das Nachteile. Denn 
im Parzival-Index (und nun im Tristan-Index) ist der Stoff nach 
einem Prinzip gegliedert, das die spiteren Indices der University of 
Wisconsin Press zu gunsten der traditionellen Anordnung aufgegeben 
haben. Man kann es ein graphisches Prinzip nennen, oder ein ortho- 
graphisches *: Der Index ist nicht nach Wortern geordnet (insofern 
ist der Titel “ Word-Index” nicht ganz zutreffend), sondern nach 


*Ein Spezialwérterbuch zu Hartmanns #Frec ist, so viel ich weiss, in 
Deutschland in Arbeit. Mit dem Glossar zu Veldekes Eneit wartet man 
besser auf die kritische Ausgabe von Frings. 

*Dem Umfang und dem Thema nach wiren von Kraus’ Liederdichter des 
13. Jahrhunderts ein lohnendes Objekt fiir einen zukiinftigen Index-Band der 
University of Wisconsin Press. 

*Womit jedoch nicht auf eine (tatsichlich nicht bestehende) mittelhoch- 
deutsche Orthographie, sondern auf die Orthographie der jeweiligen Heraus- 
geber, Lachmann und Ranke in diesem Fall, abgehoben ist. 


Co 
a 
con 
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Schreibformen, nach graphischen Erscheinungsbildern. Ich bestreite 
nicht, dass es Gesichtspunkte der Forschung geben mag, die eine 
solche Ordnung begriissen.* Aber ich glaube, dass diese Ordnung den 
Wiinschen der meisten Benutzer wenig entgegenkommt. Sucht man 
z.B. die Belege fiir den Zentralbegriff leit (“ Beleidigung, Schmerz”) 
und schligt den Index auf, so findet man unter leit 115 Belegzahlen. 
Jemand, der sich nicht vorher der besonderen Ordnung des Index 
vergewissert hat, kénnte daraus falsche Schliisse ziehen. Denn die 
115 Belege fassen vier verschiedene Worter zusammen: erstens das 
gesuchte Substantiv leit, zweitens das Adjektiv leit, drittens das Pri- 
teritum leit vom Verbum liden, viertens die Kontraktionsform leit 
= leget vom Verbum legen. Und so ist es an unzihligen Stellen, 
Unter lachen sind Formen des Verbums lachen und des Substantivs 
lache “ Pfiitze” vereint; unter sanc das Substantiv sanc “ Gesang” 
und die Priteritalformen von singen und sinken; unter tu das Pro- 
nomen du und das franzésische Wort tout; unter linde der Linden- 
baum und das Adjektiv “sanft, linde” usw. Besonders nachteilig 
(fiir den Benutzer) wirkt sich aus, dass Ranke in seiner Tristan- 
Ausgabe die langen Vokale nicht durch Akzente bezeichnet hat. So 
stehen in dem Index unter hant nicht nur Formen des Substantivs 


“ Hand,” sondern auch die 3. Person Plural von han “sie haben”; 
unter Ja ist der franzésische Artikel und der Imperativ von ldzen 
vereinigt ; unter sin das Substantiv sin “Sinn” und das Verbum sin 
“sein ” (und drittens die kontrahierte Form sin = si in) ; unter enge 
das Substantiv enge und eine verneinte Form von gan: en-gé; unter 
lit das Substantiv lit “‘ Glied ” und die kontrahierte Verbform lit = 
liget “liegt”; unter erst das Adverb érst und ein kontrahiertes er tst 
usw. Das herauszufinden ist nur eine Frage der Geduld. Schwieriger 
ist es, wenn man die priizise Frage an den Index stellt, wie oft ein 
bestimmtes Wort im Tristan erscheint. Um etwa die Hiufigkeit des 
Verbum mugen festzustellen, muss man nicht nur etwas Mittelhoch- 
deutsch kénnen, sondern auch mit Rankes Orthographie vertraut sein. 
Man findet das Verbum unter den Formen: mac, mag, magez, magich, 
maht, mahte, mahtu, mehte, mohte, mohten, mohtens, mohtim, méht, 
mohte, mihten, modhter, méhtes, médhtet, modhtez, mdhtich, muge, 


‘Das gilt allerdings kaum fiir den vom Verfasser im Vorwort (p. vii) 
genannten Gesichtspunkt der Niitzlichkeit fiir eine kiinftige Tristan-Ausgabe; 
denn fiir diese—sofern sie den Anspruch stellt, kritisch zu sein—werden die 
Schreibformen der Handschriften ungleich wichtiger sein als die von Ranke 
durchgefiihrte Orthographie. 


f=) 
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mugen, mugende, mugenz, muget, miige, miigen, muger, miigez, und 
nicht zu vergessen: enmac, enmahte, enmohte, enmohten, enmohter, 
enmohtes, enmiige, enmiiges. Wenn man erfahren méchte, wie oft 
der Name Engelant vorkommt, muss man nicht nur unter E nach- 
sehen, sondern auch unter Z: dort stehen sechs Belege fiir zi'ngelant. 
Das Adjektiv angestlich und seine Sippe ist nicht nur unter A, son- 
dern auch unter E zu finden: engestlich. Wer kommt auf den 
Gedanken, Belege fiir Zusammensetzungen mit aller unter D zu suchen 
(dort steht dallerbeste) und unter Z (zallererste). Fiir widerstrit 
stehen zwei Belege unter W, fiinf unter I: inwiderstrit. Interessiert 
man sich fiir die Hiufigkeit der Sippe griiene, so hat man auch die 
Belege unter E (engruonet) und unter I (ingriiene usw.) zu beriick- 
sichtigen. Ich glaube nicht, dass ich hier ungerechte Grenzfaille 
konstruiere. Denn wozu greift man zu einem solchen Index, wenn 
nicht um festzustellen, wie hiufig und an welchen Stellen ein 
bestimmtes Wort im Text erscheint? Der Verfasser war sich dieser 
Schwierigkeiten der Benutzung sicherlich bewusst. Es ist nur zu 
bedauern, dass er trotzdem an seiner Ordnung festgehalten und nicht 
die Indices zu Walther und zu Minnesangs Frihling zum Vorbild 
genommen hat. 

Der Wert eines solchen Index steht und fallt mit seiner Zuverlissig- 
keit. Ich beschrinke mich auf zwei Stichproben und priife die 
Buchstaben L und T, zwei der kiirzesten, die zusammen kaum mehr 
Belegzahlen haben als das eine Wort und(e). Das Ergebnis ist: lager 
15207 gehért unter lage, lied 18022 gehdrt unter liep, liebe 3155. 
3198 gehért unter lieber, liebe 15166 gehort unter minne, liebes 1215. 
1216. 1297. 4431 gehért unter libes, liebes 2046. 3533 gehdrt unter 
liebez, lieze 5516 gehért unter liezen, lip 9290 muss heissen 9289, 
lob 15619 gehért unter lobes, lobelich 4082 gehért unter lobelichen; 
ta 17261 gehért unter tac, teilen 5327 gehért unter tedlten, totlichez 
1723 gehért unter totliches, Tristande 3091 gehért unter Tristan, 
Tristande 4593 gehért unter Tristanden, tuot 2712 muss heissen 2720, 
tusent 16889 muss heissen 16899, Jeder, der damit gearbeitet hat, 
macht die Erfahrung, dass sich in lange Zahlenreihen auch bei grésster 
Sorgfalt Fehler einschleichen. Ob die Fehlerquote in diesem Fall 
relativ hoch oder niedrig ist, will ich nicht entscheiden.> Man muss 
anerkennen, dass es sich in den meisten Fillen um ziemlich gering- 


*Falls die Stichproben Durchschnittswerte ergeben haben, miissten sich 
allerdings etwa vierhundert Fehler in dem Index finden. 
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wenn der Index nach Wortern geordnet wire). 

Trotz der Einwinde haben wir allen Grund, dem Verfasser fiir seine 
entsagungsvolle Arbeit dankbar zu sein. Denn er hat unsere Kenntnis 
des mittelhochdeutschen Wortbestandes um ein wichtiges Denkmal 
bereichert. 


The Johns Hopkins University JOACHIM BUMKE 


Arno Schirokauer, Germanistische Studien. Ausgewahlt und einge. 
leitet von Fritz Strich (Hamburg: Dr. Ernst Hauswendell & Co, 
1957. 451 pp.). THIS attractive selection of noteworthy articles 
by the late Arno Schirokauer raises a question which probably has 
no answer. As one sees from Werbow’s bibliography (pp. 437-451) 
of Schirokauer’s writings, the editor was faced by a difficult choice, 
Important articles are numerous and their variety amazing. Should 
he choose those likely to have the greatest permanent importance, 
those of contemporary interest and attractiveness, those most difficult 
to come by, or those giving the best notion of Schirokauer’s achieve- 
ment and promise? And he might have been guided by still other 
criteria. Probably the editor made the best choice possible in the 
circumstances, but one notes that a prizewinning essay on MHG 
rhymes seems to have been too long and too technical to reprint (This 
kind of study is now unjustly neglected and a reprinting might have 
been a stimulus to new work) and linguistic studies of individual 
words or groups of words, a subject to which Schirokauer turned again 
and again in the last years with an unusual knowledge of early German 
dictionaries, are but scantily represented by the essay on “ Herr.” 

Schirokauer’s scholarship ranges widely, and I cannot express 4 
competent opinion about the long essays entitled “ Expressionismus 
der Lyrik” and “ Bedeutungswandel des Romans,” both of which I 
have read with profit and admiration. He reaches backward through 
Renaissance literature (an essay on Aesop’s fables in German) to the 
medieval legend of Derarme Heinrich and OHG charms. This variety 
of competences fitted Schirokauer well for his late-won post at Johns 
Hopkins University and makes us regret all the more keenly the loss 
that German studies have suffered in his death. 

The Renaissance, medieval, and earlier studies, to which I have 
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addressed myself particularly, show Schirokauer’s urbane humanism to 
great advantage. The instructive interpretation of Otfrid von Weissen- 
burg is a great aid an encouragement to those who struggle with that 
author as an exercise in Old High German. The closely reasoned 
remarks on the Second Merseburg Charm have not entirely convinced 
me, but learning that ranges from archeological remains to OHG 
metrics in order to illuminate German and Germanic mythology calls 
for comment too detailed and technical for inclusion in a review. 
Schirokauer’s future contribution to German studies might well have 
been chiefly in the field of early New High German language and 
literature, with which he was much occupied in the last years. To 
this field belong the essays: “‘ Neue Problem der deutsche Philologie, 
Der Anteil des Buchdrucks an der Bildung des Gemeindeutschen, Die 
Stellung Aesops in der Literatur des Mittelalters,” and the major 
essay of the group that is entitled merely “ Friihneuhochdeutsch.” 
These should be required reading for all entering this most attractive 
field of study. This volume is more than a monument to a regretted 
scholar. It is a guide and encouragement to continue his work. 


University of California, Berkeley ARCHER TAYLOR 


Simeon Potter, Modern Linguistics (London: Andre Deutsch; Fair 
Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 1957. 192 pp. $5.25. The Language 
Library). THIS little book is a volume of the British series, The 
Language Library, edited by Eric Partridge. As is well known, this 
series makes no attempt at being a specialist’s library, but rather 
intends to furnish the educated English lay reader with a sound yet 
understandable introduction to various areas of language study. Pro- 
fessor Potter’s book seems to fulfill that purpose well, better perhaps 
than most of its predecessors, better certainly than any of its Ameri- 
can competitors. One reason for this is that the author has no indi- 
vidual theory to expound; no particular axe to grind—a feature that 
is both the strength and, for the general public surely, the weakness 
of most cis-Atlantic works in the field since the appearance of Bloom- 
field’s Language in 1933. 

The linguist who looks for something new, a contribution to lin- 
guistic science, or a rebuttal of former theories will, therefore, be due 
a disappointment. Nor will the teacher of courses in linguistics find 
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in this book anything like a “textbook ” for use in his classes. The 
Americans are congenitally better perhaps at this sort of thing than 
are the British. We want a gadget that works and which students can 
be taught to manipulate. 

Recently an eminent European linguist asked me why it was that 
Bloomfield’s Language had such a tremendous influence on the de 
velopment of linguistic science in America, as compared to Sapir’s 
book of the same title published a dozen years earlier, whereas in 
Europe the opposite was true. My answer, and I believe it essentially 
true, was in line with the above observation: Sapir’s book was a bril- 
liant exposé of the author’s individual opinions and observations; 
Bloomfield’s attempted to set down a set of principles and procedures 
that could be mastered and manipulated, and that, above all, could 
be “ taught.” 

It is heartening to an American reviewer to note that the author 
seems to be thoroughly acquainted with the principles and techniques 
of American structural linguistics, both Bloomfieldian and _post- 
Bloomfieldian, and that his attempts at stating some of these in terms 
the layman can understand are perhaps more successful than those 
of their originators. His select bibliography (pp. 171-183) attests to 
his wide acquaintance with American as well as European publica- 
tions, and his few critical remarks are incisive. 

In conclusion, let me warn the American linguist, if my remarks 
have not already done so, not to look here for the book he would have 
written. This is Potter’s book, not his. I myself would have written 
an account of “modern linguistics” of quite different content, but 
I have not done it. The book is not to be compared to Gleason’s [ntro- 
duction to Descriptive Linguistics, nor to Hockett’s newer A Course 
in Modern Linguistics. Since I am an American myself, I naturally 
prefer these latter, both for myself and for my students. I, too, want 
gadgets that work (or at least are intended to work!). 


University of North Carolina GEORGE 8S. LANE 
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Indispensable for students of contemporary Italian life, here is an en- 
tirely new lexicon, providing a mirror of modern speech and adhering 
strictly to the usage prevailing among educated Italian-speaking people. 
Included are colloquialisms and new words brought into use by the 
war, recent political and social changes, and by industrial and tech- 
nical advances; obsolete words, recurrent in the works of the classic 
Italian authors, are also retained for students of Italian literature. 
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THE IRISH NOVELISTS, 1800-1850 
by THOMAS FLANAGAN 


The atmosphere of nineteenth-century Ireland—with its poverty and illusions 
of vanished grandeur, its hopeless and heroic rebellions—is recreated in this 
book. In a study of the works of Maria Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, John 
Banim, Gerald Griffin, and William Carleton (writers long left in obscurity) 
we see the passion and pride which dominated both Irish life and litera- 
ture at that time. We see how these writers tried to define the nature of 
nineteenth-century Ireland with its tangle of classes, creeds, and aspirations 
and relate it to the island's tragic history. $6.75 


THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND, 1850-1870 
by RICHARD STANG 


The early novelists were very much aware of the newness of their art form 
and the problems connected with it. Yet it is generally believed that there 
was no significant criticism or critical speculation about the novel before 
Henry James. By studying Victorian periodicals and other previously inac- 
cessible information, Dr. Stang proves that the early novelists were much 
concerned with presentation of character, structure, and unity. An original 


book for all those interested in the history of the novel and literary criticism. 
$5.00 


NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL 
Edited by MIRIAM ALLOTT 


A unique coffection of writings by novelists who express themselves on the 
purpose and significance of this literary form, the novelist’s ideal tempera- 
ment, and his problems and methods of work. Each one sought a justification 
for the form in which he chose to write. “To show the sorriness underlying 
the grandest things, and the grandeur underlying the sorriest things” is 
Hardy's explanation. The opinions of many other famous novelists, as well 
as short passages from their books, are given in this valuable contribution 
to the history of the novel. $4.75 
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STYLE IN PROSE FICTION 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1958 


Edited with a Foreword by HAROLD C. MARTIN 


A writer can reveal much of his own personality in the language he chooses 
to express thought or feeling. In seven essays, distinguished critics discuss 
the syntax and vocabulary of Smollett, Thackeray, and Hardy and analyze 
the individual styles of Henry James and Stephen Crane in order to learn 
more about the writers themselves. $4.00 
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